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‘GMC: TRUCKS ARE 
SEVEN STEPS AHEAD 


~ At the End of the Good Road 
| GMC Trucks Provide the 
Power to Keep Going 


Road conditions do not enter the consideration of a trucking route, 
where GMC trucks are to do the hauling, except in the rare cases 
Dist —_ is tiie at where the roads are so bad that traction is impossible. 











omnis Sle For GMC trucks, if wheels can get a grip, will carry their full load 
“Milwaukee ma anywhere—a fact made possible only by the surplus of pulling power 
eee aeekes provided by the now famous GMC Two-Range Transmission. 
*New York 
k Oshawa, Ont. ? . P 
“Qakland Also, this exclusive GMC development permits a maximum speed 
*Philadelphia upon good roads. And both of these with an economical engine. 
Pittsburgh 
Portl 
Parkersburg, W. Va. This combination of pulling power and road speed has enabled 
Rochester, N. Y. thousands of truck users to widen the radius of their hauling. 
*St. Louis . It also has developed many new uses for motor trucks where 
San Francisco “ cau 8 F ‘; 
*Seattle operating conditions demand the speed-pulling power combination 
Seen. city that GMC trucks alone provide. 
Saginaw 
San Antonio 
corn. 
Oo, . 
iioke Soageuver, tC. GENERAL MOTORS TRUCK COMPANY 
London, —_ © ____ Washington Division of General Motors Corporation 
innipeg, Man. 
*Direct Factory Branches . PONTIAC, MICHIGAN 





General Motors Trucks 
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The new story, 
ae 
t of Larus and 
others Co., Rich- 
Edgenorth Tobocco 
gewort: 
is made. 


EDGEWORTH 


E prestige of Edgeworth High Grade Smoking 
Tobacco with discriminating pipe smokers indicates 
its quality. 

(| The growing demand for their product reached such pro- 
portions, that in 1921 Larus and Brothers Company of 
Richmond, Va., retained our services to plan, design and 
to supervise the construction and equipment of a new 

factory for manufacturing Edgeworth Tobacco. 


The value of the Engineer is often determined by his 
ability to anticipate the growth of a business over a period 
of years, and then to build, without allowing too much 
for the present nor too little for the future. 


There are many difficult problems of construction and 
production peculiar to each business which require the 
attention of the Engineer; we have built up an organiza- 
tion of specialists competent to bring these problems to 
a successful and economical solution. 


You may be interested in at least one of our books, and 
if you will write, we shall be glad to send you our new 
and révised editions of “Factories for the Future”—An 
application of foresight to the design and layout of in- 
dustrial plants. 

“Contentment Under Roof’ —A review of some facts on 
the economical construction and results of industrial 
homes. 

“Rivers in Harness”—A description of hydro-electric pos- 
sibilities. 

“Picks to the Minute”:—on the textile industry. 


4 E. SIRRINE & COMPANY 
Engineers 
Greenville South Carolina 
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Forbes Epigrams 


A Thousand Thoughts 
on Life and 
Business 


Dear Reader: 


B. C. Forbes' great book, 
"Forbes Epigrams," is a gem. 

We are enthusiastic about it. 
You will be too. 

' Not a mere book this—but 
the entire philosophy and 
psychology of life and business 
bound in book form. In it you 
will find the wisdom of the 
ages—and thoughts that lead to 
greatest happiness and riches. 

There are volumes of thought 
in each Epigram—they are so 
direct, so fearless, so pithy, 
so full, so complete. 

Each Epigram is live, red- 
blooded, human; radiates good 
cheer, optimism, encouragement, 
inspiration, ideals and ideas. 
You will refer to "Forbes 
Epigrams" time and time again. 
You will quote from it. You 
will talk about it. 


You will want "Forbes 
Epigrams." Every subscriber to 
Forbes Magazine will want 
"Forbes Epigrams." Order your 
copy now! Send no money. 

We will send you a copy on five 
days' approval, at our risk. 
At the end of five days, you 
either return the book, at our 
expense, or remit $2.00 in 
full payment. 

Merely fill in and mail 
the coupon below. 

Very truly yours, 
Forbes Magazine. 


--<---- Fill in and Mail To-Day- — —--- 
FORBES MAGAZINE 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


ee copies of FORBES EPIGRAMS 
on five days’ approval. I will either return them to 
you within five days after I receive them or I will 
remit $2 as payment in full for each copy. 
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All Signs Still Point Toward 


Improvement 


FTEN the stock market 
() points the way for business. 
Often it moves in time to 
warn business of a danger spot; 
so that the threatening condition 
may be removed or remedied in 
time to save the situation. In fact, 
the stock market works most 
surely as a gauge of nationwide 
sentiment, and when its moods are 
most mercurial it is closest in 
touch with the pulse of the public. 
It is necessary to understand 
this to understand the significance 
of what has just happened in Wall 
Street. With business in excellent 
shape and with the outlook most 
inspiring for the spring trade, the 
stock market has had a fit of 
despair. For some time, though 
there was no outward semblance 
of bullishness, the main body of 
stocks failed to forge ahead, and 
the apprehension which springs up 
when those with a “ticker sense” 
begin to see that all is not right, 
grew greater day by day. Wall 
Street did not like to admit that 
the cause was to be found in the 
sensational course of the oil in- 
vestigation, but when a prominent 
operator gave voice to that opin- 
ion there was unanimous assent. 

The meaning of the attitude of 
the speculative markets towards 
Washington’s investigating furore 
is just this, as it was stated by the 
man who has long acted as the un- 
official mouthpiece of Wall Street 
—it has undermined confidence. As 
he said further, “You cannot upset 
confidence in one of our greatest, 
industries without its having a dis- 
turbing effect upon other big in- 
dustries.” 

Although speculative Wall Street 
—and also the more solid banking 
and investment quarters of the 
financial district—felt that the oil 
investigation had gone to unwar- 
ranted lengths, its first impulse 
was to resent the action of the big 


By J. G. Donley, Jr. 


stock operator who gave a name 
to the nameless fear that had long 
been holding the market in check. 
Its second thought has been that 
perhaps there was some concert of 
counsel back of his words, and this 
thought has been strengthened by 
the fact that his published state- 
ments were dignified by a reply 
from the legislative halls at Wash- 
ington. 

The meaning that the break in 
the stock market holds for busi- 
ness is that there is a real danger 
in unbridled investigation with its 
inevitable camp following of ir- 
responsible insinuations. By all 
means let the guilty be punished 
after the facts have been sifted to 
the bottom. But the country does 
not prosper by scandal mongering ; 
so let us have an end to disgrace- 
ful political maneuyering and 
high-powered publicity. The al- 
ternative—the stock market has 
given the warning to Washington 
and to the business world—is such 


a needless unsettlement of confi- 
dence and depression of business 
as would bring credit to neither 
political party. 

Opposition to the Mellon tax 
plan is rather discouraging to those 
who had hoped that after nearly 
a decade of experience the specious 
reasoning that the rich can be 
“soaked” without hitting the poor 
had been thoroughly exposed. But, 
so far as the business outlook for 
the current year is. concerned, it 
should make very little difference 
whether the maximum surtax is 25 
per cent., as Secretary Mellon sug- 
gested, or 44 per cent., as the radi- 
cals insist. In the long run it is 
likely to be a very important con- 
sideration; but in the long run 
sound sense will almost surely pre- 
vail. 

The current course of business 
reveals a strong tendency toward 
a between-seasons revival in many 
lines, toward an earlier than usual 

(Continued on page 646) 
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The trend in the production of pig iron and steel ingots and in the amount of 

unfilled orders of the United States Steel Corporation is shown in the above chart. 

All signs now indicate that the iron and steel industry reached the low point of its 
recent recession in December. 








By the 


“Acres of diamonds,” said a Southern leader pointing 
to a field gloriously rich in yield. Travel across the con- 
tinent from the Atlantic seaboard to the Pacific Coast; 
travel down and up and across the South; circle round 

the Middle West; travel where you 


9 


A will in this vast empire, and the 
_ thought comes to you and stamps 
DIAMONDS itself deep into your mind: This is 


verily a land of diamonds, a land 
glittering with uncountable wealth, an Eldorado outmatch- 
ing any pictured by man’s imagination. You must see to 
understand. You must travel to grasp. What a fascinat- 
ing joy would it be to write an inventory of America, not 
such an inventory as the Census Bureau compiles, not a 
story of mountainous statistics, but a story of mountainous 
achievement, a story of facts and human figures, a story 
not only of what America has, but also of what America 
and Americans have done, a living, pulsating story of re- 
sources and, still more, of resourcefulness. Did I call this 
a land of diamonds? It could, equally fittingly, be called 
a land of daring. After all, materials are dead things until 
vitalized by man. Americans, nation-wide travel teaches 
one, have been and are vitalizers surpassing all conception 
of those who have never fared forth to see with their own 
eyes. 

America, salutations ! 


* * * 


More industries are springing up in the South. The 
International Harvester Company is establishing a large 
sisal factory, for the manufacture of twine, at New 
Orleans, where Ford has installed an assembly plant and 
where the largest sugar refinery in 
the world is located. At several 
points in Texas cotton mills have 
been started, and Fort Worth, 
Dallas, Houston and other cities are 
figuring upon quite important projects of the same kind, 
a development which promises to reach considerable mag- 
nitude. Oil refineries of colossal size are raising their 
smoke stacks here, there and everywhere. Jacksonville 
can boast of several brand new industrial enterprises. So 
can Dallas, a live, substantial city serving Texas territory 
stretching eastward, just as Fort Worth is the commercial 
gateway to the vast empire comprising western Texas. 

Texas figured so prominently some years ago as a cor- 
poration-baiting State that capital and Big Business have 
felt that it was a good State to leave severely alone. Well, 
conditions have been changing. Texas is prepared to wel- 
come capital and capitalists, one discovers on making close 
acquaintance with its inhabitants. Indeed, the more 
progressive Texans are eager to have industries established 
and developed. 

The field is rich in promise. But leaders—Napoleonic 
leaders—are urgently needed. There is room for many 
big men in this biggest of all States. 


MORE 
INDUSTRIES 
SPRINGING UP 
IN THE SOUTH 


“With all thy getting, get Understanding’”’ 


Fact and Comment 


Editor 


















Let the ports throughout the rest of the country look 
to their laurels: Southern ports are being developed with 
unexampled energy and efficiency. Every Southern port 
I have so far visited is making costly improvements and 


expansions. Jacksonville is ex. 
ENERGETICALLY tremely active. Sois Tampa. New 
pena Orleans has provided port facilities 
PORTS not excelled by any city in the world, 


Its dock warehouses could not be 
better equipped. A belt line runs alongside many miles 
of these spacious, fireproof buildings, connecting them 
with the many railroads serving New Orleans. Trunk 
roads run lines direct into ware houses, permitting fruit 
from Latin America and other imported merchandise to be 
loaded from ship to car and rushed to its destination. 
New Orleans combines its import and export figures with 
those of its Mississippi River sister port of Baton Rouge 
and describes itself as “The second port in the United 
States.” The shipping facilities of New Orleans have been 
invaluably enlarged by the construction of what it calls 
the Industrial Canal, connecting the Mississippi with an 
enormous adjacent lake, Pontechartrain, thus obviating 
the necessity for extending piers and industrial plants mile 
after mile farther down the river, away from the center 
of the city. This ambitious project struck me as eminently 
sound and farsighted. 

Watch the growth of Port Houston. Houston has con- 
nected itself with the Gulf of Mexico by a splendid canal, 
the Ship Channel, which in three years has attracted an 
enormous tonnage. It will shortly have a depth of thirty- 
two feet all the way. Already quite large ships are 
handled. This enterprise appealed to me as the very em- 
bodiment of the American spirit, comparable with the dar- 
ing and foresight of our transportation pioneers of an 
earlier day, Huntington, Hill, Harriman and others. 

In these days of high railway rates those cities that en- 
joy—or can create—first-class water transportation facil- 
ities have a strong advantage over land-bound cities. The 
South manifestly is keenly alive to this fundamental fact. 

x ok x 
Happiness comes from within through giving out. 
* %* * 

It ts not enough to keep only your hands going—a 

clock’s hands keep on going, but only round in circles. 
+ s 


Power abused is soon lost. 
x * * 


All big men are not well known. All well-known men 
are not big. 


eo * 6 

You don’t have to be forward to go forward. 
x * * 

Be right—or be left. 
* * * 


If you are game you will play the game according te 
rule. 
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(c) Keystone 


The above photograph was taken at the 77th birthday party of Thomas A. Edison which was tendered by the Edison Pioneers 
at the Robert Treat Hotel, Newark, N. J. Among those present (left to right) were: William P. Trace, W. H. Meadowcroft, 


Almost without exception, the many Southern business 
and financial leaders I’ve talked with expect Calvin Cool- 
idge to be the next President of the United States. Mc- 
Adoo’s involvement in the oil investigation, it is generally 

agreed, means his elimination as a 


PRESIDENTIAL promising contestant. Even those 
a who argue that the public will come 
DIXIE LINE to realize that he did nothing ques- 


tionable in becoming associated with 
Edward L. Doheny—and no fair-minded person can con- 
tend to the contrary—admit that the nation-wide publi- 
cation of the large income he has enjoyed is sure to 
turn a very large number of working-class people against 
him. Wage earners, it is reasoned, will now look upon 
McAdoo as a “bloated millionaire,’”’ accustomed to hob- 
nob with the rich and, therefore, not in sympathy with 
the conditions and the aspirations of common folks. 
There may be something in that view. At all events, 
the South is now turning to speculation on other presi- 
dential possibilities. Senator Underwood has many 
friends and active supporters, as “Senator Underwood 
for President” clubs and offices reflect. But it is de- 
clared that he has not caught the imagination of the 
working classes, but is looked upon by most of them as 
a conservative and an aristocrat. Governor Ralston is 
spoken of as coming nearer to meeting the South’s ideas. 
Senator Reed’s chances are regarded as slight, especially 
since Wilson’s death. 

“Will the oil scandal hurt President Coolidge?” is 
often asked and discussed. The prevailing opinion is 
that it will not, at least not seriously, in view of his prompt 
and vigorous action to uncover the whole truth regardless 
of where the trails may lead or whom they may tarnish. 

The South, it is everywhere admitted, is less excited 
over the coming election than over any presidential contest 


in many years. 
* * * 


If you stand still, by and by you will be removed. 
* * * 
He is indeed a poor specimen who lwes beyond his 


means. 
* * * 


The worker who is constantly getting “fed up” usually 
has an empty head. 





George F. Morrison, F. W. Lieb, Mrs. Edison, Mr. Edison, John W. Howell, Frederic A. Scheffler and M. W. Hamer. 





Is the South moving towards Republicanism? The 
Mayor of Tampa, Perry Wall, who is, of course, like all 
other Southern mayors and governors and other office- 
holders, a Democrat, remarked to me that Southern folks 

were coming to be supporters of 


REPUBLICAN most Republican doctrines apart 
pt from the all-important negro ques- 
IN SOUTH tion. Observation and investigation 


have tended to confirm this. Since 
the South began to establish industries it has become more 
favorable to substantial tariff protection. It hailed 
cordially Secretary Mellon’s tax relief proposals. It is 
friendly rather than unfriendly to its railroads. The first 
influential Republican Club in the South has recently been 
formed in’ Savannah, headed by leading business men. 
Intimations are heard that other cities will take similar 
action. 

“The South has had less bolshevism than any other sec- 
tion of the country,” a Southern man of affairs impressed 
upon me. “We were of the property-owning class before 
the war between the States, and most of our best families 
are still of the conservative type. We naturally belong to 
the Republican rather than the Democratic Party, as they 
are now constituted—although you may have noticed that 
the two parties are having a hard time this year trying to 
find a real issue to fight over.” 

The impression borne in upon the unbiased investigator 
is that the “Solid South” will not much longer remain 
“solid.” 

* * * 

When buying, ask not only what it will cost, but “How 
long will it last?’ 

* * * 

Throughout the South you hear far more talk of politics 
and religion than is heard in the cities of the East and 
North. Particularly noticeable is the importance attached 
to a man’s religious affiliations. “He’s a good Baptist,” 

or “He’s a Roman Catholic,” or 


SOUTH TALKS “What Church does he belong to?” 
io aa are phrases constantly heard. Sec- 
RELIGION tarianism, denominationalism, as- 


sumes an importance astonishing to 
a metropolitan visitor not accustomed to inquiring into any 
and every man’s religious tenets or connections. A 
sharper line seems to be drawn in the South than in the 
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East and North between Protestantism and Roman 
Catholicism. In certain cities the number of different 
churches would be amusing were their significance less 
unpleasant Christianwise, not to mention the economic and 
educational considerations involved. 

The importance attached to denominationalism throws 
some light on the strength of the Ku Klux Klan in the 
South—in Fort Worth I was taken aback to note an im- 
posing temple being erected bearing a carved sign that it 
was to be the local headquarters of the Ku Klux Klan. 

Much of the talk about sects one hears in the South 
strikes the metropolitan visitor as small-town stuff and as 
not conducive to civic co-operation, progress and _ har- 
mony. 

x * x 

Banks and trust companies are striving, very properly, 
to dispel the popular delusion that they are cold, for- 
bidding, unfriendly places. Gridley Adams, of Hart- 
ford, Conn., a “Forbes” reader, suggests that banks could 

take one leaf out of the department 
A stores’ book, by removing from the 


— inside of the door a uniformed giant 
BANKS who looks for all the world like a 


policeman, and put in this place of 
first contact with the public a man having all the smiling 
personality and suavity of the ideal floor walker. Is it 
not true that many strangers, especially those of humble 
rank, feel, the moment they encounter a burly uniformed 
officer at the door of a bank, that they are under suspicion? 
Foolish, of course, but if it is a fact, why not cure the 
situation ? 
* * * 
Believe in fortune-telling. Each of us writes out his 
own. 





J. P. MORGAN 


Head of the international banking firm of J.-P. Morgan & 

Company, who has given to the American public one of the 

finest libraries in the country, containing 25,000 priceless liter- 

ary gems. The gift, valued at $8,500,000, is accompanied by a 

maintenance fund of $1,500,000, which will be administered by 
six prominent citizens. 
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The word “concession” goes to the head—and the 
pocket—of too many Americans. You may tecajj 
that a Washington Vanderlip filled front pages of 
the newspapers some time ago with glittering stories 

of the fabulous “concessions” he 


DON’T RUSH had obtained from the Russian 
pict os Soviet Government. Then the 
“CONCESSIONS” famous “Chester Concession” 


aroused much speculation anq 
excitement not so long ago, the impression being 
created that anyone and everyone who could become 
connected with it in any way would rival Rockefeller 
in riches. More recently the concession-hunting ex.- 
peditions of Harry Sinclair, the oil operator, have 
.been much in the public prints. The public has been 
regaled, too, with other wonderful tales of “con- 
cessions” gobbled up by enterprising Americans at 
various points of the compass. In more than one 
instance stocks have been boomed on the mere inti- 
mation that a company was about to secure some 
“concession” in some outlandish part of the world. 


If you are wise, you will not rush in to buy stocks 
on the strength of rumors or reports about “con- 
cessions.” Nothing more has been heard in a long 
time about the dazzling Washington Vanderlip-Soviet 
“concessions.” The loudly-proclaimed “Chester Con- 
cession” has fizzled out. And now a New York news- 
paper headline proclaims: “Demands Sinclair Lend 
$250,000,000: Must Have That Amount, Says the 
Soviet, or There Will Be No Oil Concession.” The 
Russians, the Turks, the Asiatics, the Orientals—all 
of them are old hands at the “concession” game. 
They are not handing over to Americans or to any- 
one else properties worth millions or billions of dol- 
lars. They know how to drive a bargain with con- 
cession-hunters. When you read that this or the 
next upstart in the oil business has secured a “con- 
cession” worth hundreds of millions of dollars, be- 
fore you rush in orders to buy shares of the upstart’s 
company, just recall that Standard Oil has looked 
over the whole ground very thoroughly and that it 
is no novice at bargaining for concessions. really 
worth obtaining. The British also have been dili- 
gently on the job for decades and have contrived to 
get a firm foothold wherever a foothold was worth 
obtaining. 

So, beware of fairy-like tales of “concessions” 
adroitly maneuvered by promoters who have stocks 
for sale. 


* * * 
Say it with results. 

* « * 
The rooster makes most noise, but it’s the hen that 


lays the eggs. 
%.%-2 


To live much it isn’t essential to have much. But it 


does help. 
* * * 


Work and—worship. 
* * * 


Pass the buck, and you will soon pass out of the picture. 











FOR 
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NO ROOM! 


The Evicted: “This is an outrage! We experts have always been admitted before!” 
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Newspapers on “Forbes” Editor's Tour Through South 
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of investigation through the South. At nearly 
every city visited arrangements had been made 
to have him address the Chamber of Commerce, a 
bankers’ convention, or other gathering of men of 
affairs. At less formal sessions the leading men in 
each important local industry made a brief survey of 
conditions for the enlightenment of the visitor. At 
Fort Worth, Texas, he was presented with a “General 
Warranty Deed to Fort Worth”’—the freedom of the 
city—the ceremony being conducted by the Mayor, 
E. R. Cockrell. 
The following are brief extracts from hundreds of 
newspaper editorials and reports which have come 
to hand dealing with the tour. 


Te Editor of “Forbes” is at present on a tour 


Tampa (Fla.) Tribune: Mr. Forbes’ speech at the Press Break- 
fast was full of thoughtful and excellent advice to our people. 
He stressed the importance of greater advertising of our re- 
sources and attractions, but urged that this be done on a state- 
wide basis, without reference to any special section—that we write 
and talk of Florida, not of South Florida, West Florida, North 
Florida or East Florida. This is the policy now being pursued by 
the Florida Development Board. 

Mr. Forbes sees big cities in Florida in the near future, large 
industrial enterprises—and in this his prophecy is supported by 
the testimony of present conditions and the record of development 
now being made. At the same time, he wisely counsels that, in 

- our material growth, we do not lose that distinctive charm which 
Florida has—its hospitality, its friendliness, its warm-hearted 
welcome and entertainment of the stranger and the newcomer. 
This is a quality peculiarly Floridian—and we appreciate its lauda- 
tion by Mr. Forbes and recognize the wisdom of his advice in 
regard to it. 

Tampa appreciates the kindly sentiments of this eminent writer 
and authority. We hope to justify his good opinion and his gen- 
erous prophecies. 


New Orleans (La.) States: A notable man in the business 
world is coming to New Orleans Friday, to do for our imperial 
city what he has been doing for the cities of the Pacific Coast. 
His name is B. C. Forbes, and he is a member of The States’ 
family of experts and great writers. Arthur Brisbane, who is 
mo mean writer himself, says Forbes is the best informed man on 
all sorts of business conditions of any that are now writing for 
the daily and weekly press of America. 

Those who follow Mr. Forbes daily through his column in The 
States know that Mr. Brisbane’s compliment is justified. He has 
the confidence of the business men of this country, and he writes 
as familiarly about them and their affairs as we chat about our 
neighbors over the garden fence. He knows ’em all, their pedi- 
grees, their business, their hobbies, their thoughts on business and 
finance, and how they lean on political matters. 

Mr. Forbes went West last year and came back a booster. 
Now he is coming to God’s country, and if he doesn’t go back 
a booster it is no fault of his. He wants to meet the men worth 
while down here, and he wants to see what we have that is worth 
while to other business men. “A chiel’s amang you taking notes, 
and, faith, he’ll prent it.” So Brother Forbes doesn’t want any 
hurrah stuff. He’s too old at the game to swallow it. What 
he wants is solid achievement, and the Lord knows that’s what 
New Orleans has got the most of. 

His keen mind can visualize what tremendous energy and en- 
thusiasm*it took to build a great city and a great seaport on the 
mud flats and swamps which once were the site of New Orleans. 
He can ride up and down the mighty river that flows past here, 
and look down the long line of docks and ships at anchor discharg- 
ing and loading and industrial plants on both sides of Big Muddy, 
and understand that for natural endowment we stand far ahead 
of any city in the world, and that once the tide sets in this way 
New Orleans is destined to become the FIRST port of America, 
if not of the entire Globe. 


Fort Worth (Texas) Star-Telegram: Persons who attended 
the dinner given to Mr. B. C. Forbes, nationally known financial 





writer, were disappointed in his speech if trey went there with 
any idea that he would picture a rosy future for Texas and a 
wonderful progress for Fort Worth. Mr. Forbes did not indulge 
in the usual extravagant expressions of visiting speakers, He 
told his hearers some very pointed truths. 

Among other things, he pointed out that Texas stressed too 
much its boundless and undeveloped territory and its wonderfy 
resources, and that, instead of relying on these things so much 
it should survey its needs, launch campaigns for industries to fj] 
those needs, and keep after them until they are obtained. 

Mr. Forbes pointed out that while natural reseources played 
their parts in the development of sections and communities, that 
after all, the real factor is the citizenship. Men are of far 
greater value than materials, and he related that in discussing 
the development of Texas and Fort Worth with Major Van 
Zandt that the latter pointed out that one trouble with the busi. 
ness leaders of the younger generation was their selfish attitude; 
that they devoted too much time and attention to their own busj- 
ness and too little to movements for the community good. 

These are all truths that every one must recognize. They are 
not new, but it is sometimes good for an outsider to point them 
out, for his viewpoint enables us to see ourselves as others see 
us, and it may be that of the 500 who heard his address a large 
number will take home to themselves his pointed remarks. If 
a result such as that can be achieved, a new spirit may be evi- 
denced that will mean- much for the future. 


Houston (Texas) Chronicle: Mr. Forbes spoke before a 
group of business men Monday, in which he praised enthusias- 
tically the possibilities of the state of Texas, and particularly of 
Houston; and he recommended the newly taken attitude of the 
state in welcoming Northern and Eastern capital and industries 
to its fold. 

“Texas has for many years kept to itself in these matters,” he 
said, “and the impression has gone about in large financial circles 
of the East that Texas considered herself independent of outside 
corporations and capital. 

“In the last few years, however, there has seemed to come a 
change in the attitude of our greatest state, and it has become 
known that she will welcome the settling in her borders of large 
industries; more, she will show them every courtesy and consid- 
eration in helping them select suitable and_convenient sites for 
their location. ae 

“And any city with the advantages afforded by a port such as 
Houston has, should not hesitate in ‘telling the world.’ John D. 
Rockefeller once remarked, while we were playing golf, that he 
had discovered that next to doing anything, the most important 
item was letting the world know what he was doing. 

“Houston, Atlanta and Birmingham are at present the three 
most talked about cities in the South. In sporting vernacular, 
Houston is one of the South’s three best bets. And if that isn’t 
worth telling the world, then surely nothing is.” 


Jacksonville (Fla.) Journal: “I certainly am not disappointed 
in Jacksonville.” 

That was the statement of B. C. Forbes, eminent financial writer 
and publisher of his own financial magazine, which is widely read 
over America, on his arrival in Jacksonville this morning, after 
being taken on a trip over the city by a group of citizens in- 
cluding Mayor John Alsop, City Commissioner Frank Owens, 
Albert J. Stowe, of the Chamber of Commerce, and Sam Ellis, 
managing editor of the Journal, which publishes Forbes’ daily 
financial comment, “Finance.” 

“Up North,” said Mr. Forbes, interviewed at his breakfast in 
the Hotel Seminole, “we hardly consider Jacksonville as a play- 
ground. We rather think of it as the hive of industry of that 
remarkable state, Florida. We think of Jacksonville as a grow- 
ing, bustling city, and I am glad to say that my first impressions 
are interesting and bear out what I have heard of the city. 

“This is my first trip to the South in many years,” said Mr. 
Forbes, “and it is nine years since I have been in Jacksonville. 
Many parts of the South I have never seen, including the large 
and wonderful state of Texas. I shall go from here to Tampa, 
and from there to New Orleans, and on to Houston and other 
Texas cities. 

“More and more the South is claiming the attention of the big 

(Continued on page 647) 
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How a Country-T own Failure 
Became National Success 


Bradley Knitting Company’s Success Founded on Gumption 
That Made Market for Bathing Suits on the Prairies 


HEN, twenty years ago, 

VW a little knitting factory 

promoted by a stock-sell- 

ing campaign gave up the ghost in 

the town of Delavan, Wisconsin, 

one would not have predicted 
much, of a future for it. 

But suppose I tell you that that 

company has to-day be- 

come the greatest concern 


By R. P. Crawford 


Phoenix and W. H. Tyrrell. They 
were the owners of a department 
store, generally recognized as the 
best store in the county, and 
known as the W. W. Bradley 
Store. J. J. Phoenix had married 
one of Mr. Bradley’s daughters; 
Mr. Tyrrell the other. The Brad- 


they did—a respectable sum of 
money, and they were quite as in- 
terested as any one else in getting 
it back. But both were approach- 
ing middle life and at such a time 
it takes all kinds of grit to go into 
a business in which one hereto- 
fore has been only an onlooker. 
A proposition was made to 
let them have control of 








of its kind in the world; 
that it now owns four fac- 
tories, two of them run- 
ning day and night; that it 
did a $6,000,000 business in 
1922; and that it employs 
1,700 people. Then you 
will be willing to listen to 
this story. 

There’s only one real 
factory in Delavan, Wis- 
consin; so perhaps you 
have already guessed the 
name. If you read the ad- 
vertisements in the big na- 
tional magazines you can- 
not have failed to see its 
name and the slogan, “Slip 
Into a Bradley and Out of 
Doors.” Since this com- 
pany was organized out of 
the failed knitting factory 
it has shown an increase 
in business every year, 
with the single exception 
of 1916. 

Twenty years ago a man 
who had been running a 
small knitting factory in 
Chicago came out to Dela- 
van to organize and build 
a knitting factory there. 
The local “boosters” re- 
ceived the proposition with 
the usual alacrity and soon 
about $50,000 worth of 
stock was sold. The new 
enterprise ran along with 
indifferent success for 





Making “Swimmin’ Holes” 
for Bathing Suits 


T HREE years ago the Bradley 
Knitting Company started a 
man out in Nebraska to sell bath- 
ing suits. He soon complained, 
“T’d like to know how any one Is 
going to sell bathing suits out 
here on the prairie where there 
isn’t a good swimming place for 
fifty miles around.” 

That might have stumped al- 
most any company. 

But this salesman was told to 
see if he could not find a place 
where people could swim. So he 
got a town to put in a swimming 
pool. To-day the Bradley Knit- 
ting Company puts out a line of 
pamphlets dealing with the build- 
ing of swimming pools. It has 
books on “How to Swim.” It 
will supply a local dealer with an 
estimate of the cost of building a 
swimming pool. And the pam- 
phlets on ways and means of 
swimming pool construction 
have been requested from 3,000 
towns. Of course, “it pays.” 


the company if they would 
take it over. 

“T think it was my boy, 
Bradley Tyrrell (who is 
now salesmanager of the 
company) who finally de- 
cided me to go into the 
factory,” the elder Mr. 
Tyrrell told me. “We had 





thought some about open- 
ing a store in another town 
and it was a question as to 
whether it would be wise 
to use that money in try- 
ing to put the factory on 
its feet. My boy was just 
graduating from college, 
and when I asked him he 
gave me a decisive answer : 

“In a retail store we cam 
get the business from twen- 
ty-five to thirty miles around, 
but in a factory we have the 
world for a market.” 

Incidentally, W. Bradley 
Tyrrell, after graduating 
from college, started in to 
work at the factory for 
$1.25 a day. 

Every year the company 
has been setting its own 
mark of what it should 
achieve and every year it 
has been passing that 
mark. It was only about 
six years ago that the 
Bradley Knitting Company 
for the first time sold a 
million dollars worth of 

















about two years, and then 
the stockholders f ound 
that it was in sore financial straits. 
It began to look as if those who 
put up the money to bring a real 
factory to Delavan would have 
nothing left but the wisdom that 
is gained through experience. 

But there were two men in the 
town to whom some of the stock- 
holders turned for advice—J. J. 


goods in a year. Now it 
has passed the $6,000,000: 


ley dry goods store still stands, 
but its offspring, the Bradley 
Knitting Company, has brought 
country-wide fame to the Bradley 
name. ; 
Let it not be understood that Mr. 
Phoenix and Mr. Tyrrell did not 
have any money invested in the 
defunct knitting company. In fact, 


mark. And the chart shows that 
in 1927 the company plans to do: 
$12,000,000 worth of business. 
Even during 1921 the company in- 
creased its business over the pre- 
ceding year. 

Yes, the Bradley Company actually 
increased its business in 1921, when 
most concerns were having a hard 











W. H. Tyrrell 


time to hold their own. Here is 
how : 

“if there is one motto of the 
Bradley Company, it is this, ‘Go 
slow on price boosts, and when the 
break comes, cut quick and deep,’ ” 
W. Bradley Tyrrell told me. “When 
we set a price for the season we 
aim to hold it. If prices have 
shown a big drop during the year, 
at the beginning of the next sea- 
sor we cut our prices to the bone. 
Retailers do not like violent price 
fluctuations. 

“During the year of the boom 
we did not advance prices beyond 
those at the opening of the year. 
Competitors advanced their prices 
but we held ours steady. We had 
purchased a year’s supply of ma- 
terial in advance, and had ar- 
ranged to furnish board and room 
to our employees at a low figure, 
thereby keeping prices in the town 
from skyrocketing, and also keep- 
ing our own employees from be- 
coming dissatisfied. Economists 
had warned that the end of 1920 
would see a drop in prices of com- 
modities, and we arranged to pile 
up orders as much as we could. 
That spring we were about 40 per 
cent. oversold. 

“When the retail price cuts be- 
gan to come we hoped that our 
oversold condition would just 
about balance the cancellations. 
We notified our dealers that price 
reductions were not yet warranted 
by the condition of the wholesale 
market, and they, were also re- 
minded that we had not advanced 
our prices during the boom as had 
competitors, but nevertheless, if a 
dealer desired to cancel his order 
he might do so. As we had hoped, 
the cancellations hardly exceeded 
the previously oversold condition. 

“While the salesmen of other 
companies were hedging and act- 
ing as if the bottom had fallen out 
of things, our salesmen went out 
just as if they expected to get bus- 





iness, and they got it. It is sur- 
prising how much your own men- 
tal attitude counts in getting busi- 
ness. Many dealers, through us, 
placed the first orders that they 
placed in the fall of 1920. In 1921 
we were able to announce the 
greatest amount of business we 
had ever had in our history. 

“T told you a few minutes ago 
that we believed in price cutting 
when it was justified. At the end 
of 1920 we concluded that the time 
was ripe. We did not do any half- 
way cutting then; with a single 
stroke of the pencil we wiped out 
all the profit of the previous year 
and started over again, so to speak. 
Some of our friends were alarmed, 
fearing that, perhaps, we had cut 
prices too much. But by the time 
the cut became effective, raw ma- 
terials had declined to the point 
where it was justified. Orders be- 
gan to pour in at a rate greater 
than we had hoped. We did a 
business of $4,000,000 that year, 
and later we raised that figure to 


$6,000,000.” 
Reasons for Early Success 


When I asked the elder Mr. 
Tyrrell for at least one of the 
secrets of the success of the com- 
pany in the early days, he paused 
a minute and then replied: “I 
think perhaps it was the fact that 
we were retailers.” A strange an- 
swer, and yet perhaps not so 
strange after all. The very fact 
that they did not know much about 
the knitting business, as it was 
then conducted, gave them an op- 
portunity to make a success out 
of a failure. 

For two years the company tried 
the old plan of selling to jobbers. 
Then they tried an almost un- 
heard of expedient. They began 
to sell direct to retailers. Mr. 
Phoenix and Mr. Tyrrell had some 
years before introduced the some- 





W. Bradley Tyrrell 
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J. J. Phoenix 


what unusual (in those days) pol- 
icy of cash and one price in their 
dry goods store. Since this had 
proved to be a successful policy, 
they were encouraged to smash 
precedents again by going direct 
from their factory to the retail 
trade. 


The younger Mr. Tyrrell. con- 
firmed his father’s terse statement 
of the reasons for the early suc- 
cess of the company. “The men 
behind this company were retail- 
ers and are still retailers, and con- 
sequently they are able to say in 
a fairly definite way just what the 
average man will: think about a 
garment,” he said. “They know 
what margin of profit the retailer 
will have to have and they know 
from first-hand experience what 
the average man or woman will be 
willing to pay.” 

In managing their own depart- 
ment store the partners had al- 
ready made an important discov- 
ery. “Just about that time people 
were beginning to want better 
things,” W. H. Tyrrell told me. 
“They were not entirely satisfied 
with just staple merchandise. 
They had passed through that 
stage, and even in the smaller 
towns of the country they were 
beginning to look about and de- 
mand a little bit more style, a lit- 
tle better finish—something out of 
the general run of merchandise.” 


The Bradley Knitting Company 
has been carrying out this depar- 
ture ever since. In sweaters, in 
bathing suits, scarfs, and other 
knitted products, it has depended 
on these super-qualities to place 
its product above that of competi- 
tors. And ever since it has been 
running, it has advertised its prod- 
ucts, blazing out new trails in a 
specialized business. 

The first year after the reorgani- 
zation of the defunct knitting 

(Continued on page 644) 
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Tales of Cities 








View of the Business District of Spokane, Wash. 


Spokane Has the Spirit of 
the “Go-Getter” 


Beginnings and Rise of One of the Most Picturesque and 
Interesting Cities of the Western World 


man typifies the life of a city. 

Back in the 80’s L. M. 
Davenport entered Spokane. It 
wasn’t much of a town then and 
depended mostly on its trade with 
the Coeur d’Alene district of Idaho, 
which is just across the line. It is 
said that he had little money, but 
two fine assets—courage and a 
waffle-iron. He started a bit of a 
restaurant and the miners and the 
settlers flocked to his piace, for 
never were better waffles to be had 
in the Inter-mountain empire than 
he made. 

He prospered and _ broadened 
out. Then came disaster. A fire 
swept over Spokane August 4, 
1889, and the little town, which 
was mostly of wooden structures, 
was almost wiped out. But Daven- 
port saved his waffle-iron and, in 
a tent, he started anew before the 
fire had burned itself out. 

From that tent he went into a 
restaurant of his own which be 
came noted for the excellence of 
its food. It grew in size until it 
was, perhaps, the biggest in the 
state. And Spokane grew, also. 
Some years ago it was evident that 
Spokane didn’t have hotel accom- 
modation sufficient for its needs. 


G ean pies the life of one 


By Richard Spillane 


The business men of Spokane ral- 
lied around Mr. Davenport and 
helped him fill that need. One of 
the finest hostelries of the West 
was built, and it was named after 
Mr. Davenport, president and man- 
ager of the hotel company. 

To-day the Davenport Hotel is 
famous throughout the United 
States, and known the world over. 

Naming that hotel for him was 
only the first of the honors Spo- 


kane bestowed upon Mr. Daven-. 


port. 


Making a Mountain Profitable 


One of the pioneers of Spokane 
was Francis Cook, an odd char- 
acter but a good citizen. He was 
a dreamer who found it difficult 
to make his dreams come true. 
After many vicissitudes he got the 
notion, late in life, of acquiring 
Mt. Spokane—or, rather, the top 
of Mt. Spokane. This dream he 
realized. How he did it is not 
quite clear; perhaps by squatting 
on it under the homestead law. 
The top of the mountain is pecu- 
liar in that it is perfectly flat and 
has a rich growth of grass which 
makes excéllent food for cattle. 
Springs furnish an abundance of 
good water. Cook planned to 


raise cattle on that mountain top 
and, incidentally, get additional 
revenue through making it a tour- 
ist resort. 

He had the mountain top all 
right, and nowhere in the West can 
man obtain a more wonderful 
view. The mountain is not un- 
usually high, being only 6,000 feet, 
or 4,000 feet higher than Spokane, 
but the scene is glorious. In the 
rarefied atmosphere of eastern 
Washington it is possible from the 
top of Mt. Spokane—standing 
alone as it does and overtopping 
all adjacent hills and mountains— 
to see the world about for 100 
miles. You can see into British 
Columbia, into Oregon, into Mon- 
tana, and into the central part of 
Washington. More than a dozen 
lakes and no end of streams are 
in this magnificent panorama. 

But Francis Cook, with the 
world before him on his mountain 
top, couldn’t get the world to come 
to him, for there were no roads 
up the sides of his mountain and 
there were no airships in those 
days. He determined to build a 
road. Year after year he labored 
on it. In’his enthusiasm he spent 
all his money. There were four 
or five miles more of road to build. 
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Still he kept up the struggle. Some 

automobilists were able to get to 
the top and from them Mr. Cook 
got a little revenue. The Spokane 
Chamber of Commerce sought to 
aid him by selling coupon books 
for trips to the mountain, but just 
‘when it seemed that he might 
‘work out his success he became 
very ill. Physicians told him there 
was no chance of recovery. 


The Chamber of Commerce 
members had long cherished the 
hope of some day acquiring the 
top of the mountain for the public 
and seyeral times had made offers 
‘to Mr. Cook for its purchase, but 
without success. His price always 
was too high. 

As Mr. Cook saw his end ap- 
proaching his one idea was to get 
that mountain top into the hands 
of people who would always utilize 
it for all the people. It was one 
of God’s gifts, he said, and should 
not go into private ownership. He 
wanted the city or the county or 
the state toown it. But the munic- 
ipality was prohibited from owning 
property outside its corporate 
limits. Finally a plan was worked 
out. Mr. Cook owned the road 
and the right of way to the sum- 
mit of the mountain. The county 
commissioners had no warrant to 
buy the top of the mountain but 
they had the right to acquire a 
road, so they bought the road and 
the price they paid covered that 
for the mountain top also. Then 
the top of Mt. Spokane was deeded 
over to L. M. Davenport to hold in 
trust for the city of Spokane. 

Since then that mountain road 
has been made one of the most 
beautiful west of the Rockies, and 
Mt. Spokane has become a place 
of ever-growing attraction to the 
great army of tourists. 
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The heart of Spokane, showing River- 
side Avenue, the retail and financial 
center 
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Picturesque residential district of Spokane where most of the people of wealth have 
homes. Giant boulders, scattered about over the ground, have been left undisturbed. 


There is a soundness to Spokane 
that is impressive and there is a 
persistent purpose back of what it 
undertakes that makes for success. 
Its soundness may be ascribed, 
partly, to its favorable location 
which makes it the distributing 
center of that wide territory be- 
tween the Rockies and the Cascade 
range, a territory that has great 
promise agriculturally when all 
the land possible of reclamation by 
irrigation is made fruitful. 


Plan to Reclaim 2,000,000 Acres 


An illustration of its persistence 
is furnished in what is known as 
the Columbia Basin project. While 
E. F. Blaine was chairman of the 
Public Service Commission of 
Washington he, in 1918, delivered 
an address to the Spokane Cham- 
ber of Commerce. It was expected 
that he would speak on railroad 
rates, a subject always of deep 
interest to the Inter-mountain peo- 
ple. Instead, he outlined a project 
for the reclamation of 2,000,000 
acres of land in the Columbia River 
basin. No one had suggested it 
before, but Spokane jumped to the 
idea. An all-city committee headed 
by N. W. Durham, editor emeritus 
of the Spokane “Spokesman-Re- 
view,” was appointed, money was 
subscribed and engineers engaged 
to study the plan. The report was 
so favorable that when Spokane 
went before the legislature with 
the project the state appropriated 
$100,000 for an engineering in- 
vestigation. 

Scoffers said the task was too 
big. “Nonsense,” said Spokane, 
“nothing is too big if it pays and 
this will add immeasurably to the 
wealth of the Northwest. Adding 
2,000,000 acres of fruitful land to 
our country is something we must 
all get together on doing. It may 
be the biggest reclamation job in 


America, but if it can be done it 
must be done.” 

So Spokane sent delegations of 
business men to Seattle, Tacoma, 
Portland, Boise, Billings, Salt 
Lake, Helena, Butte, Great Falls, 
Wenachee, Walla Walla, Pendle- 
ton and lots of other places, and 
spent months explaining the pro- 
ject. All this cost money, but that 
did not matter ; but to be sure they 
were right did signify. With every 
confidence in their own engineers 
the Spokane people still appre- 
ciated it was necessary to have the 
plan studied by the most eminent 
engineer possible to engage. They 
sought General Goethals. 

General Goethals spent a month 
on the ground and much more time 
in office study. His report not 
only sustained the opinions of the 
other engineers but he character- 
ized the project as equaling in im- 
portance the building of the Pan- 
ama Canal. 


Leaders Deserve Credit 


In April, 1922, immediately after 
the Goethals report was published, 
Spokane issued a call for a confer- 
ence at Pasco, Washington, which 
is in the proposed reclamation dis- 
trict. Delegates from the four 
Northwestern states assembled and 
organized the Columbia Basin Irri- 
gation League. C. B. Hurley of 
Tacoma, Washington, was the 
president and Charles Hebberd of 
Spokane was chairman of the 
board. 

Any account of the work done on 
the Columbia Basin project would 
not be complete without mention 
of a good many men who have 


-contributed just as liberally and 


loyally as the officers. Arthur D. 
Jones, real estate man of Spokane, 
has been one of the hardest and 
most tireless workers. He was a 
member of the original commis- 
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sion. W. H. Cowles, owner of the 
Spokane “Spokesman-Review” and 
a director of the Associated Press, 
has given support unstinted. S. H. 
Hedges of Seattle, was president of 
the Seattle Chamber when Spo- 
kane’s first delegation went to 
Seattle, and while many scoffed, 
Mr. Hedges was heart and soul for 
the project from the start, as was 
also Mr. Lindley, who now is pres- 
ident of the League. 

Then there are men like T. S. 
Lane of Spokane, who was presi- 
dent of the Spokane Chamber the 
year Mr. Blaine dreamed his dream. 
Also Roy R. Gill, chairman of the 
Chamber of Commerce committee 
and of the executive committee of 
the League; Robert Insinger, one 
of the bulwarks all through the 
fight; and W. S. Gilbert, a prom- 
inent attorney. 

“The Columbia Basin project,” 
says a prominent citizen of Spo- 
kane, “is going to flourish into «a 
real empire. When this land is 
made fertile the people who live 
upon it will buy more goods from 
Eastern manufacturers than do 
the people of the Argentine in 
South America. If I went to an 
Eastern manufacturer and _ told 
him I had a scheme which would 
double his business with that coun- 
try he probably would offer a big 
salary to me to put it into effect. 
We have this proposition in the 
Columbia River project, but it is 
in our own country where the 
Eastern manufacturer will dom- 
inate in trade and will not be sub- 
ject to foreign competition or long 
time credits. 


Win Fight With Railroads 


“At present the Columbia basin 
area is sparsely inhabited. Before 
many years pass it will be one of 
the garden spots of the world. I 
do not know of another city in the 
world where the business imen 
would have willingly and unhesi- 
tatingly tackled such a big job and 
made such speed as did those of 
Spokane.” 


What the gentleman says is 
pretty nearly right. Spokane 
didn’t get its title of “gamecock” 
without reason. For more than 
twenty-five years its business- 
men have been fighting the trans- 
continental railroads for terminal 
rates ; for a square deal as against 
the unfair deal of having to pay 
more on freight from an eastern 
point to Spokane than the same 
freight would be assessed if carried 
through to San Francisco, Seattle, 
or any Pacific port. 

It is the old and long story of 
the short haul paying more than 
the long haul. 

Against heavy odds the trans- 
mountain people carried the con- 
test into the offices of the Inter- 
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The Davenport Hotel, Spokane, one of the finest hostelries of the West, famous 


throughout the United States and known the world over. 








It was named for L. M. 


Davenport, president of the Davenport Hotel Co., who was and is its inspiration. 


state Commerce Commission and 
on to the floor of Congress. The 
railroads are no mean antagonists, 
but the Inter-mountain people suc- 
ceeded twice in amending the 

Interstate Commerce law and in 
1918 got terminal rates not only 
for Spokane but the whole Inter- 
mountain territory. Then, to safe- 
guard themselves against any 
effort of the transportation lines to 
overcome these concessions they 
organized the Intermediate Rate 
Association, to which nine of the 
Inter-mountain states are con- 
tributing financially, and others are 
co-operating actively and aggres- 
sively. ; 

In winning terminal rates the 
Inter-mountain states were relieved 
of the heavy burden they had 
borne for years. 

_ Under the operation of the lower 
rate schedule there has been a pro- 
nounced improvement in general 
business. 

In. this bitter and. long-drawn- 
out rate struggle-.mahy men did 
excellent. work.«;,W. S..McCre: 
real; estate. apenater @fS 
was-». tireless. ;S0 <,was 






x: D. 
Trunkey, .of ‘Spokane,.and oR. D. 
Paterson, ».of.. they: Spokane -Dry 
Goods:.,Co; >. There... were .. many 
others. to: whom.gfeat: credit.is ‘due. 
. Spokane-does not make. much of 
a. show--in manufaetures* to-day. 
Some. flour mills, a few-textile es- 
tablishments .. of; modest _ size, 
cement plants and such are all that 
the city can boast of, but some 


‘time in the future the state of 





Washington, ’way up in the north- 
western corner of the Republic, is 
likely to know an industrial de- 
velopment of considerable magni- 
tude. Why not? There is poten- 
tial energy in the streams of Wash- 
ington equal to 9,100,000 horse- 
power that can be utilized if 
required. To-day only 341,400 
horsepower is employed: That is 
less than 4 per cent. California 
has 10 per cent. of its waterpower 
harnessed, and Montana has 6 per 
cent. of its available waterpower 
working |! 
Waterfall in Heart of City 

It is because of its production of 
grain, fruits, and vegetables that 
Washington thrives now. In a 
fair crop year the state produces 
50,000,000 or more bushels of 
wheat. Of apples in one year it 
may have a yield of 25,000,000 
bushels. Of berries, potatoes, and 
a great variety of fruits and vegeta- 
bles it brings forth wonderful 
crops. 

In some respects Spokane is one 
of the most picturesque and inter- 
esting cities of the Western world. 
A very respectable waterfall, both 
as to height and volume, is in the 
heart of the city. To the native it 
is such a common sight that he 
does not mention it, but the visitor 
goes into raptures over the spec- 
tacle of this wonder of nature in 
such a setting. 

That waterfall is only one of 
many sights to charm the eye and 
fire the imagination. Surely no- 
where else in this country, possibly 





N. W. DURHAM 


Editor Emeritus of the Spokane “Spokes- 
man Review” 


nowhere else in the world, is there 
such a residential district. Ages 
past in one of the great convulsions 
of the earth, big boulders were 
cast up and scattered about in 
what now is the part of the city 
where most of the people of wealth 
have homes. 


With rare good taste, these peo- 
ple have not sought to remove 
these natural monuments, but have 
utilized them with fine discrimina- 
‘tion to add to the distinctive char- 
acter of Spokane. Sometimes you 
will see a handsome home resting 
on a pile of boulders. Another 
time you will find a beautiful struc- 
ture built ‘against the side of one 
of the great rocks. Then again you 
will notice how vines and flowering 
plants have been trained over 
jagged or rounded masses of rock. 
And to add to the picturesqueness 
and ruggedness of it all the heights 
and depths are sharply defined. 


When you ask who lives here 
or who lives there the answer 
usually is that the resident for- 
merely was a miner, generally that 
he made a fortune in the Coeur 
d’Alene country and that he has 
been living in Spokane since he 
retired. In no other city of the 
West, perhaps, live more men who 
“made their piles” in mining. 
Down in the heart of the city 
various office buildings bear the 
names of men who dug their wealth 
out of the earth and who settled in 
Spokane when they finished their 
digging. 

There is a lot of wealth in 
Spokane—solid wealth, well earned 
and honestly earned. There is 
much of romance, too, associated 
with the lives of these men of the 
mines. The Coeur d’Alene has 
yielded greatly in many metals and 
to-day remains perhaps the great- 
est lead producing section of the 


earth. It has given much zinc, 
much silver and some gold to man, 
and still its treasure house is not 
empty. 

But all the gold and all the silver 
and all the lead and all the zinc 
taken out of the earth in these 
United States since Christopher 
Columbus discovered the Western 
world would not bulk so much in 
value as the yield in one year of 
the crops of grain, of animals, of 
fruits, fibres and vegetables that 
the man of the hoe brings to 
market. 

Because they appreciate this 
great fact the people of Spokane 
want to bring water on to the 
thirsty land wherever possible and 
produce greatly of the things that 
nourish the world and are of ever- 
lasting need. 

In Spokane, to-day, there is a 
population of about 125,000. Only 
one city in the state (Seattle) has 
more than this number. If Presi- 
dent Harding’s prediction is veri- 
fied that the region west of the 
Rockies is destined to have a popu- 
lation greater than the nation has 
to-day, Spokane, it would seem, is 
sure to become a city of consider- 
able size and importance. 

Assuredly it has the basis for a 
beautiful city. The Spokane river 
is a stream of real charm. Manito 
parks of Eastern cities, but the 
compare favorably with the great 
parks of Eastern cities, but the 
sunken gardens of Manito Park are 
distinctive and have much of prom- 
ise. Everything is in sharp con- 
trast with the formal settings of 
the East. That in itself has merit, 
if not charm. Spokane is not alone 
in this respect. The West, as a 


rule, thinks for itself and gives ex- 
pression to its thoughts in its own 
way. 

But Spokane surprises the East- 
erner from the time of his arrival 
to the hour of his departure. To 
some visitors it is no more remark- 











Mount Spokane Seen from a Distance — 
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E. F. BLAINE 


Father of the Gigantic Columbia River 
Basin Reclamation Project 


able to find a glorious cataract in 
the heart of the city than it is to 
discover there is excellent trout 
fishing within five minutes’ walk 
of the Davenport Hotel. 

And there are no end of surprises 
in the Davenport itself. One of 
them is that in restaurant, in lobby, 
in nearly every assembly-room 
song birds of many varieties are 
heard singing throughout the day. 
There must be hundreds of them. 
From a setting such as this you 
may look out upon the snow-capped 
peak of a mountain—a sharp con- 
trast assuredly. In the gardens of 
the city, with their variety of 
flowers, you have the contrast of 
volcanic rocks, fantastic in shape, 
majestic in size, and always sug- 
gestive of the day when the earth 
was in the making. There are 
vivid contrasts, too, when you see 
a wealth of vegetation where water 
reaches the land, and barren waste 
where the land thirsts and has 
thirsted for centuries for moisture. 
It does not seem difficult when you 
have the evidence of what irriga- 
tion means to visualize, as Presi- 
dent Harding did when he voiced 
his prediction of the new West, 
the Empire west of the Rockies. 

Agriculture will be the base of 
the prosperity of the Inter-moun- 
tain Empire, but it seems reason- 
able to expect that there will be a 
large industrial development with 
it. No section with so much water 
power as Washington and the 
other states in the Inter-mountain 
district can fail to find employment 
for such energy, especially with 
the costs of fuel ever rising in the 
East. 

The West is still in the making. 
Its problems are wholly dissimilar 
to those of the industrial East. It 
has not the navigable rivers of the 

(Continued on page 642) 
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Truth About Bank Failures 
in the Northwest 


Poor Banking and Too Many Banks, Not Rigorous Defla- 
tion, the Cause of “Elimination of the Unfit”’ 


sections of the West are be- 
ing distorted into a particu- 
mischievous form of “mis- 
of the Federal 


B= FAILURES in various 


larly 
understanding” 
Keserve System. 

So crass is the misapprehension 
in some instances that it is ob- 
viously premeditated—an exhibi- 
tion of the familiar trait of incom- 
petence to cast the blame 
for its own shortcomings 


By John Oakwood 


large margins and then ruthlessly 
leaves its victim to shrivel into 
death as the depositors in panic 
withdraw deposits. The Federal 
Reserve Bank purchased in open 
market securities aggregating 
forty-nine million while it ad- 
vanced its member banks only 
eight million, standing by and see- 
ing whole communities die indus- 


ord without one word of comment, 
to do what harm it would despite 
its pernicious distortions of truth 
of serious public moment. 

The truth is that the Federal Re- 
serve System is not a guarantee- 
of-bank-deposits scheme. The Fed- 
eral Reserve rediscount function is 
not a catch-all for bad bank loans. 
The System is not a plan to enable 
banks to ignore sound 
banking practice—and then 








on some one else. 

In personal relations this 
trait may be tolerated as 
a frailty of human nature, 
but it is intolerably repre- 
hensible when it strikes at 
the common welfare as it 
undeniably does in the at- 
tempt to falsify and weak- 
en a faithful, useful public 
servant in order to evade 
responsibility for individ- 
ual delinquencies. 

It is particularly unfor- 
tunate and disquieting that 
a United States Senator 
has been used as the means 
for gaining greater cur- 
rency and apparent re- 
spectability for one such 
effort by grace of publica- 
tion in the Congressional 
Record. 

A Western bank recently 
posted this notice on its 
door: “This bank is forced 
to close because of inade- 
quate temporary aid from 
the Federal Reserve Bank 
in order to meet the con- 
stant temporary withdraw- 
als of deposits occasioned 
by fright on account of the 
widespread bank failures 








“J UST preceding the 
collapse of 1920, the district 
contained 3,875 banks, the acre- 
age in wheat had increased, mer- 
chandising establishments had 
crowded in where there was no 
economic necessity for them, and 
all lines of activity showed evi- 
dence of having been overdone,” 
says John H. Rich, Chairman of 
the Federal Reserve Bank of 
in a report on 
underlying economic conditions 
in the Northwest. 
could be more characteristic than 
the then existing banking situa- 
tion. Based on the ratio of popu- 
lation per bank for the United 
States as a whole, North Dakota 
had five banks where one would 
have been sufficient, South 
Dakota four, Montana three, Min- 
nesota twice as many as the na- 
tional average.” 


Minneapolis, 


Too Many Banks 





price 


“Nothing 


pass along: their worthless 
paper to some one else to 
enjoy the losses. These 
misconceptions are all im- 
plied in the telegram which 
demanded nothing less than 
that the Federal Reserve 
Banks shall draw the line 
nowhere on the kind of 
paper they will rediscount 
for their members. 

It is a simple truth that 
to relax wise restrictions 
on bank credits eligible for 
rediscount would not save 
hopelessly mismanaged or 
unfortunate individual 
banks from failing. It 
would merely enable them 
to prolong an economically 
unjustified existence and 
spread weakness through 
the whole financial struc- 
ture. 

It is particularly fortu- 
nate that just prior to the 
recent epidemic of bank 
failures in another section 
of the West; that is, in the 
Northwest, which drew ac- 
tion from President Cool- 
idge looking toward re- 
medial measures, a careful 











study of -nderlying eco- 





in the State.” 

In a high-strung tele- 
gram this incident was communi- 
cated to the Senator of that State. 
The telegram went on to calumni- 
ate the Federal Reserve Bank 
there by saying, “Just a repetition 
of the story from all failed banks. 

“The Federal Reserve System, 
created to assuage panic and give 
elasticity to money in times of 
panic and stress, has come to be 
an over-lording creditor, demand- 
ing the cream of the assets on 


trially for funds that could be made 
available through their local banks, 
a travesty on justice and human- 
ity. The condition of the banks is 
pitiable, crushed between public 
panic and Federal Reserve Bank 
stupid supersafety.” 

This telegram, which contained 
matter even more deleterious to 
sound public opinion than the 
quoted matter, was nevertheless 
printed in the Congressional Rec- 





nomic conditions in the af- 

fected territory had been 

made by no less qualified an 
authority than John H. Rich, 
Chairman of the Board, Federal 
Reserve Bank of Minneapolis, so 
that cause and effect are now both 
clearly spread on the record. Even 
before this, a full year before, Mr. 
Rich had said, as a result of an in- 
vestigation he then made, that 
changes then impending would “in- 
volve the elimination of the unfit.” 
The source of wealth in the ter- 
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ritory involved is agriculture. 
Agricultural conditions had _ be- 
come economically disjointed 
through unbalanced production, 
rising costs against falling prices, 
unsuitable methods, and incapable 
farm management. On this un- 
sound foundation a credit super- 
structure was erected. As the 
foundation sagged and _ broke 
asunder the superstructure was 
wracked and torn. 

War years had produced heavy 
inflation of commercial and bank- 
ing credits, Mr. Rich points out, 
and following the collapse in prices 
of 1920, bank, Federal Reserve, 
and War Finance credits, under- 
went an acute, abnormal secondary 
inflation because farmers caught 
in the collapse could not continue 
without immediately available re- 
sources. No funds were available 
for current operations or to meet 
maturing indebtedness except by 
borrowing from the banks. 

“The tremendous outflow of 
credit made necessary by these 
conditions increased the loans and 
discounts of the commercial banks 
of the four states to a peak of 
$1,290,996,000 on June 30, 1921, as 
compared with $543,910,000 on 
June 30 in the pre-war year of 
1913—an increase of 137.4 per 
cent.,” says Mr. Rich. “In the 
states of Minnesota, North and 
South Dakota, and Montana, this 
necessitated extraordinarily heavy 
advances from city correspondents 
to country banks, a radical up-turn 
to a high point of $115,000,000 in 
the credit extensions of this Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank, advances by the 
War Finance Corporation reach- 
ing a high point of $65,000,000, and 
Federal Land Bank advances 
through first mortgages on farms 
totaling $50,000,000. The danger 
of so inflated a credit structure 
resting upon an insecure base, was 
readily apparent then, and it should 
occasion no surprise that, notwith- 
standing extraordinary efforts to 
protect it, it collapsed in part. Of 
necessity, unwise and _ poorly 
founded credits were found to be 
worthless, with the inevitable re- 
sults of bankruptcy, foreclosure, 
business mortality, and banking in- 
solvency. 


Real Cause of Collapse 


“Just preceding the price col- 
lapse of 1920, the district contained 
3,875 banks, the acreage in wheat 
had increased, merchandising es- 
tablishments had -crowded in 
where there was no economic nec- 
essity for them, and all lines of 
activity showed evidence of hav- 
ing been overdone. Nothing could 
be more characteristic than the 
then existing banking situation. 





Based on the ratio of population 
per bank for the United States as 
a whole, North Dakota had five 
banks where one would have been 
sufficient, South Dakota four, Mon- 
tana three, Minnesota twice as 
many as the national average. The 
increased acreage of wheat had 
not produced a proportionately in- 
creased production. The over- 
banked condition had encouraged 
unwise extensions of credit. <A 
collapse was inevitable.” 

The only remedy, Mr. Rich 
points out, was a process of re- 
ducing wheat acreage toward a 
normal basis, and of bringing the 
volume of banking, merchandising, 
and distributive services into a 
proper relationship with the neces- 
sities of the territory. The inevit- 








Grain-Raising Northwest Is 


Over-Banked 
Population 
per per 
Bank Bank 
1909 1921 


U nited States, 
excl. of Island 


Possessions .. 3,950 3,520 
Michigan ...... 4,670 5,130 | 
Wisconsin ..... 3,920 2,710 
Minnesota ..... 2,390 1,590 
Montana ...... 2,920 1,370 


South Dakota... 946 921 
North Dakota.. 899 768 




















able failures, foreclosures and 
abandonment of lands would con- 
tinue, Mr. Rich said last Novem- 
ber, “until they have run their 
courses, although they have prob- 
ably reached their peak.” 

In regard to the widespread 
canard that the farmer had been 
crushed by ruthless credit defla- 
tion, Mr. Rich said: “Credit de- 
flation in the Northwestern grain 
areas has not occurred to this date. 
It would have shown itself in- 
stantly, in the loans of banks to 
their customers. From the high- 
est point of loans to their custom- 
ers ever reached in the Northwest- 
ern area, the aggregate deflation 
to this date amounts to only 3.6 
per cent. The apparent aggregate 
reduction from the high point of 
$1,137,226,000 in 1920 to $957,019,- 
000 in 1923, is $180,207,000, or 15.9 
per cent. But from this apparent 
reduction there must be deducted the 
unpaid loans of borrowers to banks 
not operating at the present time, esti- 
mated at $66,200,000, losses written 
off and paper taken out of the bank as 
slow or undesirable, amounting to an 
estimated amount of $50,000,000, and 
amounts represented by loans which 
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have not been paid and have been 
converted into ‘other real estate’ 
amounting to $23,000,000, leaving an 
actual credit deflation in three 
years time of $41,007,000. 

“To what extent even this 
amount should be discounted by 
reason of the well known fact that 
there has been a process of refund- 
ing bank debt through mortgages 
or otherwise, is debatable, and no 
sound basis of estimate is avail- 
able. It is, however, a factor. 
There is also the factor repre- 
sented by increases in ‘other in- 
vestments’ of banks, due to claims 
and judgments resulting from un- 
paid loans. These elements, which 
should receive consideration in any 
impartial survey of the situation, 
might very easily wipe out what 
appears to be the actual total de- 
flation of credit, leaving a situa- 
tion which is likely very near the 
truth—namely, that in the agri- 
cultural areas there has been a 
widespread shifting and readjust- 
ment of debt, but little or no actual 
detlation of credit. 


How Bank Credit Was Built 


“The result of the price collapse 
in 1920 was the monopoly of bank 
credit in large part by the agricul- 
ture of the area. It has relaxed 
its hold on loanable -ank funds in 
three years at a rate of less than 
1 2/10 pe: cent. per year. Instead 
of forcing deflation on his custom- 
ers, the banker has found it diff- 
cult for his customers to pay. 
During an entire year past the ag- 
gregate reduction of bank loans 
of the four states is only nine- 
tenths of one per cent., or less than 
one cent on the dollar of bank 
loans. The rural customer still holds 
loans of nearly a billion dollars and 
the banker holds the paper. When 
the ‘cruel and murderous deflation’ 
and the ‘drastic policy of discrim- 
ination against agriculture’ have 
finally occurred, the banker will 
hold the cash for this huge sum of 
loans and discounts and the cus- 
tomers will hold cancelled notes. 
Until such time arrives, talk of 
credit deflation of farmers will 
continue to be quite irrational as it 
is untrue.” 

An analysis of this situation in 
the Northwest demands an inspec- 
tion also of the foundations on 
which this superstructure of bank 
credit was built. These facts stand 
out: 

In sections where well diversified 
farming is practiced, agricultural 
distress is vastly less than in the 
exclusively grain-raising areas. 

In the sections where failures 
are heaviest, 30 per cent. of those 
colonized on the land during the 

(Continued on page 640) 
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HE METRIC side began its 
argument for the metric 
bill before Congress with an 
allusion to the farsightedness of 
George Washington and the im- 
plication that he urged the adop- 
tion of the metric system. The 
plain facts of the case are that 
such a thing as the metric system 
had not yet been devised when 
George Washington 


Why Metric Move Is Opposed 
for Business and Nation 


By Joseph Mayer 


poses. To-day we have a thorough- 
ly uniform and invariable system 
in use. The inch, the foot, the 
yard, the quart, the gallon, the 
pound, the ton, long or short, as 
well as other important measures 
are the same throughout the 
length and breadth of this vast 
country. 

Any statement to the contrary 





gram. But this is not the fault 
of the metric system or of any 
other system, although it does 
punch holes in the assertion that 
the liter and the kilogram have a 
simple and invariable relationship, 
one to the other. 

The point here is, and it needs 
to be repeated with emphasis, that 
we now use in the United States 
and have used for near- 
ly a hundred years, 





spoke to Congress in 





1790. What our great 
first President urged 
was the adoption of 
some uniform standard 
for the United States, 
in line with similar ef- 
forts at uniformity be- 
ing urged in Great 
Britain and France at 
about the same time; 
and in this respect his 
urging was eminently 
successful. During the 
period that France was 
perfecting standards 
in the metric system 
for that country, the 
United States was per- 
fecting standards in the 
English system for this 
country, so that each 
came to have a unified 
system, albeit a differ- 
ent one. Thus did 
George Washington’s 
foresight result in uni- 
form standards for the 
United States, while 
the rest of the world 
outside of France and 
Great Britain did not 
turn to the question of 
standards till many 
years later. 

Nor did the early 
fathers select the Eng- 
lish units, rather than 
the metric, with their 
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HETHER primitive man, com- 
ing to recognize the need of a dous 
unit of length, put his foot down in the 
mud. and, measuring the impression, 
called it a foot, history fails to record,” 
says Joseph Mayer. 
however, that people of all races and in 
all sections of the globe originally used 
the human foot as a unit of linear 
measure and that the average length of 
those foot units of which we have 
record comes within .003 of a foot of 
the English foot now used as a standard. 
In a similar way handy weights and 
ready measures of capacity have de- 
veloped in the English system, the great 
assets of which are convenience, adapt- 
ability, and comprehensiveness.” 


“We do know, 


units of length, weight, 
volume and capacity in 
the English system 
that are _ uniform 
throughout the United 
States, are thoroughly 
understood by every- 
one, and are utilized as 
the basis for our many 
technical and _ trade 
standards and customs. 
With respect to the 
standardized inch and 
foot, these have become 
inextricably inter- 
woven in the tremen- 
industrial and 
commercial develop- 
ment of the nation. To- 
day there is no country 
in the rest of the world 
that has had as great 
a development with re- 
spect to standardized 
products, interchange- 
ability of parts, and 
standards of tools and 
templets to secure and 
maintain them—and all 
this on the basis of the 
English system of 
weights and measures. 
It is about time that the 
allegation of diversity 
in our existing English 
standards be nailed for 
what it is. 

Another fact to be 














eyes shut. They had 

before them the ex- 

haustive studies, on the relative 
merits of these two systems, by 
John Quincy Adams and by 
Thomas Jefferson, the father of 
our decimal currency, which had 
already been adopted in 1785. 
During the 19th century, the Eng- 
lish units made standard for the 
United States were further per- 
fected, obsolete units were 
dropped, decimal subdivisions of 
the inch and the foot displaced 
fractional divisions for certain pur- 


is pure fiction. The perennial al- 
legation of diversity of standards 
in dry measure based on different 
commodity weights, of which the 
metric side makes mention in its 
second article in “Forbes,” has no 
bearing on the system of weights 
and measures used. A liter of oats, 
cannon balls, chicken feathers, 


potatoes or strawberries will have 
different weights due to their dif- 
ferent specific gravities, and none 
of these liters will weigh a kilo- 





held in mind for a clear 
understanding of the 
issue now before Congress is that 
the metric system of to-day is not 
a scientific system and that its 
units are not related in the simple 
manner that metric advocates 
would have us believe. 
Originally, in an effort to estab- 
lish a scientific basis for terrestrial 
astronomy, navigation, mathemat- 
ics and the exact sciences, the spe- 
cial committee of the French 
Academy of Science working on 
the problem selected a great circle 
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of the earth divided into 400 
degrees, the idea being to measuré 
the circle and divide the measure- 
ment into a multiple of 400 parts, 
thus relating linear measure to 
angular measure in the new deci- 
mal degrees, It was then not 
known that the earth is flat at 
the poles, and the calculation of 
the circumference of the great 
circle was made inaccurately as a 
result. The meter, which was de- 
fined in terms of a 400,000,000th 
part of the calculated circumfer- 
ence, is thus likewise inaccurate. 
Of far greater importance, how- 
ever, is the fact that the 400° 
circle was found impracticable and 
had to be abandoned, while the 
meter based upon it remains. 
The meter has no relation what- 
soever to the 360° circle universally 
in use to-day even in metric 
countries, so that the very 


in .003 of a foot of the English foot 
now used asa standard. Ina sim- 
ilar way handy weights and ready 
measures of capacity have devel- 
oped in the English system, the 
great assets of which are con- 
venience, adaptability, and compre- 
hensiveness. The metric system 
possesses none of these character- 
istics. It is too rigid and inflexible. 

The metric system undeniably 
has certain merits, but, as the fore- 
going brief sketch will serve to 
indicate, it has certain most de- 
cided defects also. Furthermore, 
the English system has merits 
which the metric system fails to 
possess. The writer could elabo- 
rate at length on these various 
merits and demerits, and to those 
readers who are interested to go 
further into this phase of the mat- 
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ing, and the metric units are urged 
for commerce and transportation 
and for certain government de. 
partments. 

In short, should this metric move 
become effective, we would have 
two entirely different and incom- 
mensurate systems in the United 
States where now we have one 
standard, uniform and invariable. 
If this bill should become law, the 
manufacturer would still manufac- 
ture his 4%” pipe, but in order for 
it to be sold it would have to be 
labelled 12.7 mm. 

If this bill should become law, 
the housewife could no longer buy 
her butter in pounds, her cloth in 
yards, or her milk in pints or 
quarts. She would have to call 
for these commodities in terms of 
kilograms and meters and liters, 
terms with which she has 
no familiarity and the rela- 








foundation of the metric 
system has been lost. In 
sweeping away the 400° 
circle, the scientific rela- 
tionship sought for the 
meter was likewise swept 
away. And, be it noted, 
the English nautical mile is 
scientifically related to the 
360° circle and the circum- 
ference of the earth, and is 
therefore used by every 
country, metric or English. 

Discrepancies were later 
found, also, in the metric 
measures of weight and 
capacity, built on _ the 
meter. Thus here again 
for the exact purposes of 
science corrections must be 








ge perennial allegation of 
diversity of standards in dry 
measure based on different com- 
modity weights, of which the 


tive values of which she 
has no way of readily 
associating with previous 
knowledge. Should she 
observe that butter is sell- 
ing at $1.03 per kilogram, 









metric side makes mention in its 
second article in “Forbes,” has 
no bearing on the system of 
weights and measures used. A 
liter of oats, 
chicken feathers, 
strawberries will have different 
weights due to their different 
specific gravities, and none of 
these liters will weigh a kilogram. 


cannon balls, 
potatoes or 


how is she to know off 
hand that this is equivalent 
to 48c. per pound? Her 
coal, water, and gas bills 
would be unintelligible, her 
cook book worthless, and 
her tape measures and 
kitchen scales out of date. 

Should this bill become 
law, a man could no longer 
call for a 15 collar, but 
would have to remember 
that his neck had seeming- 
ly stretched to 394 milli- 














made, and, furthermore, 
the original “exact” rela- 
tion between meter, gram and liter 
held only for water at a specified 
temperature. For water at all 
other temperatures and for all 
other liquids and substances there 
is absolutely no simple relationship 
between length, weight and capac- 
ity in the metric system. Re- 
course must be had to tables of 
specific gravity as already pointed 
out. 

Not only has the meter in use 
to-day little scientific value, but it 
possesses no natural association 
with handy lengths found in na- 
ture, such as the English foot and 
other English measures possess. 

Whether primitive man, coming 
to recognize the : eed of a unit of 
length, put his .sot down in the 
mud and, measuring the impres- 
sion, called it a foot, history fails 
to record. We do know, however, 
that people of all races and in all 
sections of the globe originally 
used the human foot as a unit of 
linear measure and that the aver- 
age length of those foot units of 
which we have record comes with- 


ter, attention is called to the 
writer’s exhaustive study of the 
subject referred to later on in the 
article. At this point it will be 
enough to hold in mind that the 
English system is thoroughly 
standardized and in general use in 
the United States and that it has 
certain intrinsic merits, whereas 
the metric system is not ideal, but 
possesses many defects. The met- 
ric contentions along other lines 
will be dealt with later. 
Addressing ourselves directly to 
the question, what, then, is the 
meaning of the present metric 
move? The metric side tells us 
correctly that the pending metric 
bill will not change present manu- 
facturing and industrial standards. 
In this respect the metricists have 
learned a lesson. After their 
many futile efforts to have our 
established standards changed, 
they have apparently learned that 
those standards are as firm as the 
rock of Gibraltar and cannot be 
shifted. So the English standards 
are to be retained in manufactur- 





meters or that his chest 

had expanded from 38 to 
965. Should this bill become law, 
every one in the United States 
would have to become thoroughly 
familiar with two systems of 
weights and measures, for he 
would use the English system as 
a producer and the metric as a 
consumer, whereas to-day 999 out 
of every thousand individuals in 
the country never hear of the 
metric system, from one year’s end 
to the other. 

As for the manufacturer, let him 
not think, in being “allowed” to 
use his English standards, if this 
bill were to become law, that he 
would not feel the effects in his 
business of the expense and con- 
fusion caused by a change to a 
duality of systems. A- manufac- 
turer does not produce goods to 
hold them hermetically sealed in 
a warehouse. He produces them 
to sell. But before he could sell 
them, he would have to translate 
the dimensions of his machinery, 
built to English standards, into 
metric terminology. Otherwise, 

(Continued on page 649) 

































GAIN and again personal 
A observation impresses upon 

me the truth that one of the 
most important qualities for every 
business beginner to cultivate is 
atience. 

Its cultivation never is the easi- 
est thing in the world. It is par- 
ticularly difficult in our age of rush, 
hurry and excitement, with all its 
varied demands and allurements. 
Yet to cultivate patience is just as 
necessary to the gaining of busi- 
ness success as ever it was. And 
those who forget this, who neglect 
to learn the art of waiting, will 
with rare exceptions be heavily 
penalized. 

A few months ago I had 
a visit from the son of an 


Lessons in Achievement 
Learn the Art of Waiting—Wisely 


By Addington Bruce 


in a wholesale house. Their pay 
was small, as the pay of novices 
always is, and it remained small 
even after they had been given two 
or three increases. 

One, chafing under the slowness 
of his progress, began to dabble in 
outside ventures. These added a 
little something to his income, but 
they took time and energy that 
might and should have been given 
to a mastery of the business which 
provided him with regular occupa- 
tion. 

Presently he found himself quite 
free to dabble in outside ventures to 
his heart’s content. He has since 
had a long succession of employ- 


comprises not a dull, dumb accept- 
ance of the present situation, but 
quiet, persevering effort to fit one- 
self for waiting’s rewards. 

To wait with eyes and ears wide 
open to every helpful suggestion 
from the circumstances of one’s 
occupation and from one’s fellow- 
workers; to wait with creative 
meditation on the problems raised 
by the daily task; to wait with 
one’s heart really in one’s work 
and one’s mind attentive to its pet- 
tiest details—that- is the success- 
winning course open to every one 
of normal intelligence. 

It is because they fail to appre- 
ciate the importance of these 
phases in the art of wait- 
ing, that many a worker 








old friend. It was a mid- 
afternoon visit, which took 
ine by surprise as I had 
supposed the young man 
was hard at work in the 
office of a large manufac- 
turing company with which 
he had obtained employ- 
ment after leaving college 
the previous year. 

He explained that he was 
no longer employed there, 





6s VERYTHING comes to him 
who waits,” is meaningless 
unless there is appended to it the 
word “wisely.” 
comprises not a dull, dumb ac- 
ceptance of the present situation, 
but quiet, persevering effort to 
fit oneself for waiting’s rewards. 


Wise waiting 


who does overcome the 
natural impatience of 
youth, nevertheless misses 
profiting from his patient 
waiting and remains a 
poorly paid doer of routine 
work. Not for writers 
only, but for workers gen- 
erally there is a most sig- 
nificant lesson in_ this 
statement once made by 
the famous novelist, 
Charles Dickens: 











and was in fact looking for 








a place. I gathered that 

he had not made the change 

of his own accord, and also that he 
had no clear idea of why he had 
been let go. A little later I was 
enlightened on this point by a 
member of the firm for which he 
had been working. 

“George is a fine, honest, agree- 
able young fellow, no doubt of 
that,” I was told. “We liked him 
personally. But though he had 
been in our employ less than a 
year, he made it plain that he ex- 
pected to be advanced much more 
rapidly than he possibly could be 
with us. We didn’t want a dis- 
contented worker around; so we 
thought we had better drop him.” 

That, I say, was a few months 
ago. To be exact, it was four 
months ago. George still is out 
of work. Without appreciating it, 
he has let a fine opportunity slip 
from his grasp, and all because he 
became a bit too impatient. 

Also, as I write these lines, the 
contrasting careers of two ac- 
quaintances of my younger days 
come to my mind. 

When I first knew them they 
were novices working side by side 





ers, all of whom in turn have dis- 
missed him because, having never 
learned the art of waiting, he has 
given them a divided loyalty in his 
eagerness to get rich quick. So 
far is he from having achieved this 
ambition that to-day, twenty-five 
years after I became acquainted 
with him, he has only the money 
he makes from week to week. 

His working-mate, who always 
seemed the less talented of the 
two, adopted a different policy. 
Patiently, uncomplainingly, he 
continued to labor in the place 
where he had begun. When pro- 
motion finally did come, it was but 
the first of a series of promotions 
which culminated in his becoming 
a major official in the company 
that had first employed him as a 
green helper. And he is as con- 
spicuously well-to-do as the other 
is conspicuously poor. 

Not that his success is to be at- 
tributed merely to his patience. 
The saying, “Everything comes to 
him who waits,” is meaningless un- 
less there is appended to it the 
word “wisely.” Wise waiting 


“The one serviceable, 
safe, certain, remunerative, 
attainable quality in every study 
and every pursuit is the quality of 
attention. My own invention or 
imagination, such as it is, I can 
most truthfully assure you, would 
never have served me as it has but 
for the habit of commonplace, 
humble, patient, daily, toiling at- 
tention.” 

And compare Robert Louis 
Stevenson’s account of the ap- 
prenticeship he patiently served in 
preparation for the achievements 
of his later years: 

“All through my boyhood and 
youth I was known and pointed 
out for the pattern of an idler; and 
yet I was always busy on my own 
private end, which was to learn to 
write. 

“T always kept two books in my 
pocket, one to read, one to write 
in. As I walked, my mind was 
busy fitting what I saw with ap- 
propriate words. When I sat by 
the roadside, I would either read, 
or a pencil and a penny version 
book would be in my hand, to write 
down the features of the scenes 
or commemorate some stanzas.” 


formation is more vital to the 

success of a business—manu- 
facturing, wholesale or retail—that 
the answer to the question, “How 
much should we be able to sell?” 
Problems of finance, of plant size, 
and innumerable problems of selling 
depend upon the correct answer to 
that question. 

But it is not enough to know merely 
the total number of prospects there 
are for your product. The sales- 
manager wants to know where they 
are located and how much 
they can buy. With these 


Pp ROBABLY no single bit of in- 


7? aking the Guesswork Out 
of Sales Quotas 


By Johnson Heywood 


a study of its markets. In talking 
over ways and means it came out that 
such a study would be of value to 
every concern that sold to offices. The 
makers of desks, filing cases, type- 
writers, adding machines, billing ma- 
chines, check protectors and so forth, 
all sold to the same market—the of- 
fice. To measure their markets they 
wanted to know not only how many 
offices there are in each territory but 
what kind of offices and how big. 
Since all wanted the same data it 
was decided to have an actual census 


was given to the members in such a 
form that they could tell at a glance 
the number, kind, and size of offices 
in every county in the United States, 
But the actual names of the concerns 
were not given. Certain of the mem- 
bers who subscribed to this study de- 
cided they wanted not only the tabu- 
lations but the names as well. They 
secured them by paying extra. Most 
of the concerns needed only the sum- 
maries. 
Each office appliance manufacturer 
uses this list in his own way. One 
may find that the type of 
business makes a big differ- 








figures he can set sales 
quotas, apportion territories 
equitably, devise the most ef- 
fective ways to pay salesmen, 
and intelligently spend his 
advertising appropriation. 
Those concerns which sell 
to.the general public can get 
the information they need 
from the census figures, 
taken perhaps in connection 
with the government’s reports 
on incomes. Thus a soap 
manufacturer needs to know 
only the number of people in 
a territory, for the per capita 





STIMATES of the size of a 
market are, at best, inac- 
curate. The only definite and re- 
liable measure is an actual count. 
In this story of how the National 
Association of Office Appliance 
Manufacturers took the guess- 
work out of sales quotas there is 
a suggestion of dollars-and-cents 
value for every trade association 
in the United States. 


ence in purchasing power. 
Another may find that the 
size makes the difference. 
For example, one kind of 
manufacturer rated $100,000 
may perhaps use twice as 
many filing cases as one of 
the same size in another in- 
dustry. Experience shows 
how much it pays to differ- 
entiate. 

The Elliott Fisher Com- 
pany, which manufactures 
billing machines, finds that 
about as many of its ma- 
chines are bought by the 
shoe manufacturer rated at 











consumption of soap varies 








little. 

Peoples’ incomes, however, 
determine to some extent the kind of 
a car they will buy. Therefore, the 
automobile manufacturer is inter- 
ested, not in total population, but in 
the number of incomes above a cer- 
tain figure. 

Other kinds of business need still 
more detailed information. The con- 
cern selling portable garages wants 
to know how many automobiles there 
are in a section and at what rate they 
are increasing. The leather belting 
manufacturer wants to know how 
many concerns use belting and how 
much they buy annually. 

This last type of special market is 
the hardest to determine. Many at- 
tempts have been made to dig up 
figures which would indicate the buy- 
ing power of a market of this. sort 
but usually without success. Many 
concerns have, therefore, given up 
and fallen back on guesswork. 

Not long ago several manufactur- 
ers of office appliances decided that 
guessing would no longer do. Each 
concern was ready to spend a good 
deal of money to get definite figures. 
One was willing to put $35,000 into 


of offices taken under the auspices of 
the National Association of Office 
Appliance Manufacturers and so 
make the information available to all 
of the members at a reduced cost. 
Each member paid in what he thought 
the information was worth to him. 
The biggest subscriptions were $3,- 
000; the smallest, $600. The total 
cost was $30,000. 

The actual count of the offices was 
made by a concern which specializes 
in the compilation of trade directories 
and lists. It listed approximately 1,- 
500,000 names. 

These prospects were first grouped 
under six general classifications as to 
the nature of the office. They are 
retailers, manufacturers, financial, 
public service, wholesalers, and mis- 
cellaneous. These were subdivided 
into about 100 divisions. For in- 
stance, manufacturers were classed, 
as shoe manufacturers, chemicals, 
automobiles, and so on. In addition 
there were several classifications ac- 
cording to financial rating. The en- 
tire list was still further divided geo- 
graphically. The resulting tabulation 


$1,000,000 as by the gar- 
ment manufacturer rated at 
$300,000. Individual cases vary, of 
course, but dealing in averages they 
find the variation to be slight. 

This concern differentiates, there- 
fore, only between the six major 
classifications and between those con- 
cerns rated below or above $35,000. 
It has elaborate records of past sales 
which it analyzed carefully before 
coming to this conclusion. Based on 
these past sales it found that to all 
kinds of manufacturers rated above 
$35,000 it sells on the average $19.77 
worth of machines a year. To manu- 
facturers rated below $35,000 it 
averages sales of only $3.84 per year. 
Retailers larger than $35,000 buy 
$13.76 per year, while those of lower 
than that rating buy only 41 cents 
worth annually. 

Suppose they wished to set a quota 
for 1924 for a certain city. Their 
market survey shows that in the city 
there are 1,000 retailers and 250 
manufacturers rated at less than 
$35,000 and 10 retailers and 25 manu- 
facturers above $35,000. The quota 
would be set in this way: 

(Continued on page 642) 
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Why Business Men Should Help 
Govern Nation 


be a politician. Every politi- 

cian ought to be a business 
man. ‘Lhe business man fails of his 
highest opportunity as an American 
citizen unless he familiarizes himself 
with the ways of politics; unless he 
tries to learn all he can about the char- 
acter of the men whom he elects to 
office, either by voting or by failing 
to vote; unless he keeps in close touch 
with the trend of opinion in his own 
community, in his own state and in 
the nation—for after all that is the 
essence of politics. 

So long as we have a representative 
form of government under a written 
constitution, every business man 
ought to acquaint himself closely with 
governmental methods. He is not to 
be excused for ignorance of the 
fundamental law or indifference to its 
preservation. Neither is he to be ex- 
cused for failure to oppose dangerous 
tendencies in legislation and to oppose 
demoralizing endeavors to amend the 
Federal Constitution or the Constitu- 
tion of the States in such a way as 
to invest Congress and state legisla- 
tures with arbitrary control over the 
rights of the individual citizen. For 
after all, the principal purpose of a 
written constitution is to protect the 
individual citizen against tyrannical 
legislation, demanded by what may be 
transient majorities swept along by 
transitory emotions. 


F : business man ought to 


What Business Should Learn 


How many business men are there 
in any given community who have 
ever read the Constitution of the 
United States or who understand its 
real significance? How many busi- 
ness men of any standing in the com- 
munity follow the general course of 
legislation unless it happens to affect 
them individually through the possible 
diminution of their commercial 
profits? How many business men 
are there in any town who are in the 
habit of attending the primaries, of 
discussing with their local groups in 
caucuses or elsewhere, the things 
which will be for the best interest of 
their local communities? How many 
business men exercise any real influ- 
ence on the election of town officers, 
of members of legislative assemblies, 
of Governors, of Representatives and 
Senators in Congress? 

If you who read these words are a 
business man, as you probably are, 
what are you doing about it yourself? 
There is nothing in your business 
which can compare in importance 


By Louis A. Coolidge 


with these things which I have just 
indicated; for upon the continuance 
of integrity and sound sense in ad- 
ministration and legislation depends 
the continuance of conditions under 
which business may be made a per- 
manent success. 

By the same token, every politician 
ought to be a business man. He 
ought to understand the ethics of 
commercial life. He ought to know 
the things that can be done legit- 
imately and fairly without harmful re- 
sults to commercial organizations or 
to the community. He ought to un- 
derstand the closely intertwined re- 
lations between industry, finance, and 
labor. He ought to know that a blow 
cannot be dealt to any one of these 
without extending to the rest the de- 
moralization which must follow such 
a blow. 

He ought to learn, if he doesn’t al- 
ready know, that the prosperity of the 
United States, or any other country, 
cannot continue if government im- 
poses upon industry and business too 
stringent regulations; that such things 
as the La Follette Shipping Bill, the 
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Adamson Bill, the multitude of laws 
regarding railroads, of manifold com- 
missions imposing upon industry and 
commerce rules inconsistent with 
fundamental economic laws, not only 
hamper railroads, shipping and manu- 
factures, but paralyze all industries 
and all economic growth. Law can- 
not fix high wages permanently. The 
time will come when wages may be- 
come so high that no one can afford 
to pay them. Law cannot permanently 
determine what shall be returns upon 
investments, for at some stage in the 
process of adjustment investment will 
not take place and organized co-op- 
eration in industrial development can- 
not continue without a fit return to 
capital. Things of this sort are 
axioms to men engaged in business; 
they should be axioms to men who 
make of politics a trade. So it comes 
about that politicians, no matter what 
their training may have been, no mat- 
ter whether they are lawyers, teach- 
ers, preachers or laborers in the be- 
ginning, ought through their contact 
with affairs of government to become 
acquainted with inexorable economic 
laws. 


Mutual Understanding Essential 


So we come to this inevitable neces- 
sity that men whose life is given up 
to business and men whose chief ac- 
tivities are given up to politics must 
learn to understand each other and to 
act in harmony. There is no way in 
which such understanding can be 
brought about so readily as through 
the initiative of business men them- 
selves. Every banker, merchant, 
manufacturer, should be a diplomat 
in dealing with his fellow man. I am 
sometimes tempted to believe that 
every bank and every great commer- 
cial or industrial organization should 
have upon its board directors who 
should give to politics at least as much 
time as they give to trade, so that 
all other members of the board should 
be in constant touch with the trend 
of public opinion, with the tendency 
of legislation, not only in so far as 
it affects their own peculiar industry 
but as affecting other industries as 
well. There is a tendency, unfor- 
tunately all too general, for our 
financial leaders to remain aloof from 
those less qualified than they to speak 
in monetary language. They wait 
until some quick emergency is on 
them and then they act precipitately, 
often clumsily, depending more upon 
the hidden processes of business 
pressure and party contribution than 
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upon the obvious methods of frank 
discussion and direct appeal. Cham- 
bers of Commerce are all well in their 
way, but when they come to interfere 
with legislation they approach the 
problem in a manner that repels the 
legislator and does not convince. A 
resolution from a Board of Trade 
means no more to a Senator or Con- 
gressman, and generally not so much, 
as would a letter from a single mem- 
ber of the board upon whose judg- 
ment, from past experience, he had 
found he could rely. There is noth- 
ing which will so tend to beget a 
mutual confidence between members 
of the legislature and their business 
constituents as the knowledge that 
each business constituent in his own 
community is keeping close in touch 
with local thought. A man of stand- 
ing in a bank or in a factory com- 
mands respect among his neighbors 
which he ought not to fail in utilizing. 
Comparatively few men care to lead. 
The average citizen is willing to be 
led and ready to accept opinions from 
those whom he regards as qualified to 
form conclusions of their own. 


Small Towns Set Example 


The town in which I live has some- 
thing like ten thousand people. Its 
town meetings are generously at- 
tended by men and women of every 
walk in life and every time a question 
rises in the town affecting the town’s 
welfare there are no utterances which 
approach in real effectiveness the ut- 
terances of business men upon whose 
unselfish judgment the community has 
long relied. This situation will pre- 
vail in almost any town of any size. 
Unfortunately, it does not prevail in 
cities of large population where lead- 
ers in finance are not familiar with 
neighborly processes of mind; where 
bankers, presidents of corporations, 
and other business leaders are so 
immersed in their immediate sur- 
roundings that they seldom take the 
trouble to become conversant with all 
public questions. 

It is all very well for business lead- 
ers to become agitated for or against 
certain pending measures which hap- 
pen to be of immediate and direct 
interest to them, but how many of 
them watch closely the multitude of 
other measures which while not seem- 
ingly affecting them directly may ulti- 
mately help create conditions under 
which no industrial nation can sur- 
vive. Take the question of adjusted 
compensation, for instance. Busi- 
ness bodies everywhere are flooding 
Congress with their protests against 
the bonus. Whether they are right 
or wrong does not matter for the 
present purpose. What really mat- 
ters is that very few of those who 
protest against the bonus have ever 
read the bill in question or under- 
stand just what it means. The bonus 
should be settled on its merits—not 
on its prospective cost. If it is right, 





then it is right and should be enacted 
without regard to how it may affect 
taxation. If it is wrong, then it is 
wrong in essence and in spirit and 
should be defeated, without regard to 
what it costs. Many thousand men 
who saw service overseas oppose it— 
others favor it. The average busi- 
ness man opposes it. It may be in- 
stinctively he is right, but has he ever 
studied it and can he offer any argu- 
ments against it, beyond the obvious 
argument of its expense? He ought 
to know all circumstances and condi- 
tions if he expects his judgment to 
prevail. 


Only 50 Per Cent. Vote 


And so with Immigration! How 
many men of business are thoroughly 
conversant with that tremendous 
problem? How many manufactur- 
ers consider it solely from the view- 
point of the supply of labor without 
full contemplation of the peril in- 
volved in bringing alien millions to 
our shores whom we may not be able 
to absorb and who may never learn 
the principles on which ‘America has 
grown great. Our government to- 
day is a government by minorities. 
Hardly more than one-half the men 
and women who are entitled to the 
suffrage exercise their privilege. A 
great proportion of those who fail to 
exercise the privilege are those who 
have the greatest business stake in the 
community. 

In 1922, thirty-two United States 
Senators were elected. Of these 
only six received as much as 30 per 
cent. of the votes of those entitled to 
vote in their constituency. Most of 
them received only a little over 20 per 
cent., and two of them received less 
than 10 per cent. Among these Sena- 
tors are several whom business men 
regard as dangerous, and yet if men 
of business in their different States 
had taken the trouble to vote in 
primaries or elections any one or all 
of them might have been beaten. 

The tendency to-day in Congress 
and in Legislatures is constantly to- 
wards new laws. Nine-tenths of 
these new laws are laws which inter- 
fere with individual liberty in busi- 
ness or in some other way. Many of 
them tend towards the creation of 
bureaus in Washington with rapidly 
accumulating expense. They tend to- 
wards centralization of power in the 
Federal government at the expense of 
the jurisdiction of the States and of 
local communities. What is greatly 
needed in the United States to-day is 
home rule, lower taxes, and fewer 
laws. 

The men who really understand 
these things are men of business. 
What are they doing to make their 
influence felt? We need an awaken- 
“ag of the public conscience in order 
that the bone and sinew of America 
may exercise a power consistent with 
their latent strength. 
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The Best Little Guy on This Earth 


yo remember the chap who 
quieted the crowd in the 
theatre and got them safely oy 
when some of the stage decora- 
tions blazed up? That’s the man, 
He pulled that Jones boy off the 
trolley track just in the nick of 
time. A pint of his blood saved 
Tom Mason’s life after an opera- 
tion. He helped the cops catch 
some pay-roll thieves down in the 
mill district. His money made the 
big difference in lifting the mort- 
gage on our church and in com- 
pleting the endowment needed for 
a struggling college. Every 
preacher in town knows his record 
of old and counts on his sure aid 
when times are hard. You must 
have noticed how his name led the 
rest in the Christmas lists of col- 
lections for good causes. It’s hard 
to give his address, for he lives 
most everywhere, but he’s the best 
little guy on this good old earth. 
His name is “Anonymous.”—Col- 
lier’s. 





Courtesy 


OURTESY recalls the cus- 

tomer and invites a new one; 

discourtesy drives away those you 
have and keeps away others. 

Wisdom is always courteous; 
discourtesy' is the earmark of 
stupidity. 

Discourtesy is no mark of 
superiority. Your real aristocrat 
is the most courteous to those 
whom fate has placed in less walks 
of life than those he treads; thus 
we have a paradox which is a great 
truth—a real democrat is the only 
real aristocrat. 

We all like money, but there is 
not one of us that does not know 
there are things more precious 
than money. 

One’s self-respect is one of them. 
The discourteous man insults the 
self-respect of others and makes 
enemies of them while he is mak- 
ing a fool of himself. 

Pride goeth before a fall and 
courtesy precedes friendship. 

Courtesy is the mantle of love; 
the ornament of charity; kingli- 
ness in manhood, and the crown 
of womanhood.—Henry J. Allen, 
former Governor of Kansas. 





Think as you work, for in the final 
analysis your worth to your company 
comes not only in solving problems 
but in anticipating them—H. H. 


Ross. 
* * * 


If we devote our time disparaging 
the products of our business rivals, 
we hurt business generally, reduce 
confidence, and increase discontent. 
—E. N. Hurley. 
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The Cotton Situation 


NoConclusive Evidence that 600,000 to 700,000 Bales Brought 
to Light by Commerce Department Actually Exist 


ten days ago gave strong 

evidence of developing into 
a bull market, is to-day in the 
doldrums. The general public has 
withdrawn largely because of the 
uncertainty over the season’s sup- 
ply, which was created by figures 
recently issued from the United 
States Department of Commerce, 
and is standing on the side-lines 
waiting for this uncertainty to be 
cleared up and for more light on 
the next season’s prospects. 

No one in the trade paid any 
particular attention to the Depart- 
ment’s estimates, until Theodore 
H. Price breathed a breath of life 
into them and gave them currency 
in “Commerce and, Finance.” Now 
every one is wondering if the De- 
partment has succeeded in bringing 
to light 600,000 to 700,000 bales of 
American cotton that Mr. Hester 
of the New Orleans Cotton Ex- 
change and other’ recognized 
authorities overlooked. 

It is this development, coupled 
with the 450-point difference be- 
tween old and new crop months, 
inertia of the drygoods markets, 
and apprehension over labor 
troubles abroad that has caused 
the public to withdraw, leaving the 
market for the time being largely 
in the hands of the professional 
trader, scalper, spinner, and spot 
houses. 


TT COTTON market, which 


Government Figures Too High? 


On February 1 the Department 
of Commerce issued a bulletin say- 
ing its preliminary investigation 
indicated the world’s supply and 
distribution of cotton for the four 
months ending November 30, in 
bales of 475 pounds net, were as 
follows: 


All Kinds 
(including 
American American) 
Stocks July 31, 
1923 (carry- 
gf eee 3,065,000 6,341,000 
Production for 
commercial use. 10,081,000 18,075,000 
Season’s supply... 13,146,000 24,416,000 
Consumption four 
no ar 3,710,000 6,310,000 


Mr. Price takes these figures at 
their face value and deduces from 
them a probable consumption of 
American lint cotton of 11,130,000 








By I. V. Shannon 


with Fenner & Beane 








Irwin Vick Shannon 
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pert for Fenner & Beane, of 
New York and New Orleans, mem- 
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Orleans Cotton Exchange, Chicago 
Board of Trade, and all the other 
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connected for six or seven years. 
He was chief examiner for the 
Louisiana State Banking Depart- 
ment for about four years, and 
for the last three and one-half 
years he has been associated with 

Fenner & Beane. 











bales, leaving a carry-over of 1,- 
995,000 at the end of July 31, and 
consumption of all kinds of 18,930,- 
000, with probable carry-over of 
5,565,000. 

There is nothing bearish in the 
Department’s estimate or in Mr. 
Price’s deduction to upset the mar- 
ket, except that both are consider- 
ably larger than the public had 
been educated to expect, in view 
of the fact that the average carry- 
over of all kinds for years is about 
8,000,000 bales, of which our crop 


furnishes 5,000,000, exclusive of 
linters. 

The following figures from bul- 
letins of the Department give the 


supply and distribution of former 
years: 


American All Cotton 
Season 1921-22 
TE an eo os 2 se 17,305,000 29,493,000 
Consumption .... 12,293,000 20,047,000 
Season 1922-23 
BIE ch ostschis 15,431,000 27,565,000 
Consumption .... 12,548,000 21,041,000 


There is, however, no conclusive 
evidence that there is anything like 
so much cotton in existence as 
stated by the Department in its 
preliminary report, and I venture 
the prediction that it will come to 
that corclusion before it finishes 
its investigation and issues a final 
report. 


H. G. Hester of the New Orleans 
Cotton Exchange, whose figures 
have been accepted as a standard 
for more than a generation, makes 
the world carry-over of American 
lint cotton at the end of July, 1923, 
only 2,396,000 bales, compared with 
the Department’s estimate of 3,- 
065,000 bales. This is a difference 
of nearly 670,000 bales. 


Marked Discrepancies 


That the Department’s figures 
are out of line with the facts, and 
cannot be verified is quite obvious 
from its bulletin on supply and 
consumption for the past two 
years, issued September 26, 1923. 
It shows: 


1921-22 1922-23 

Stock, American, 

all countries, 

carry-over .... 9,351,000 5,123,000 
Production for 

SOONER ccaccsxs 7,954,000 9,762,000 
EE kncecdsred 17,460,000 15,431,000 
Consumption .... 12,293,000 12,450,000 
Stocks at end of 

WOON: .i0cdeas 5,123,000 3,100,000 


A casual glance at the addition 
and subtraction of the above fig- 
ures by the Department show they 
are erroneous. They are correctly 
given below: 


1921-22 1922-23 
oe he 9,351,000 5,012,000 
Production ...... 7,954,000 9,762,000 
ee ne 17,305,000 14,774,000 
Consumption .... 12,293,000 12,450,000 
Stocks end of 
ee ee 5,012,000 2,324,000 
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Department’s revised figures 


on carry-over, July 31, 
Seen ee SS 3,065,000 
Corrected carry - over as 
above, based on its own 
J Satan, Sap See 2,324,000 
Discrepancy in Depart- 
ment’s figures ....... 741,000 


The Commerce Department seeks 
to justify the above discrepancies 
in the bulletin referred to by say- 
ing the total figure on supply in- 
cludes what is known as the “City 
Crop,” and cotton imported from 
Mexico, which loses its identity. 

I do not think this explanation 
plausible, as the “City Crop,” made 
up from samples and damaged cot- 
ton that has been re-baled, aver- 
ages only 50,000 to 75,000 bales a 
year. It is largely offset by the 
amount burned and should not be 
taken into consideration, as it was 
part of the original ginnings. 

The importations from Mexico 
were only 56,105 bales in 1922, and 
33,198 in 1923. They are therefore 
too small to cause such a discrep- 
ancy. 

The probabilities are that the 
error is due to duplications, which 
the Department has been unable 
to check up. 

Similar errors appear to have 
crept into the Department’s figures 
on foreign supplies, as the Inter- 
national Federation of Spinners, 
which is not likely to over-estimate 
the supply, makes the carry- 
over of all kinds 5,359,000 bales, at 
the end of July, 1923, compared 
with the Department’s revised es- 
timate of 6,341,000 bales. 

Foreign crops have shrunk about 
800,000 bales since the Depart- 
ment’s figures were gathered, so 
that its estimate of foreign pro- 
duction of 18,075,000 is probably 
at least half a million bales too 
high. 


Carry-over Figures 


Taking Mr. Hester’s figures on 
carry-over of American cotton 
(exclusive of linters, which will run 
about 650,000 bales), and the In- 
ternational Spinner statement of 
carry-over of all kinds, the out- 
look is substantially as follows: 


All Kinds 
(Including 
American American) 
Stock July 31, 1923 
— ROT ES 2,396,000 5,359,000 
Production for 
OS eee 10,081,000 17,575,000 
I bccn tonnees 12,477,000 22,934,000 
Probable consump- 
SR oe 11,250,000 19,000,000 
Possible carry- 
over (lint)..... 1,227,000 3,934,000 


In addition the world will prob- 
ably consume 500,000 bales of lint- 
ers, leaving a carry-over of about 
300,000 to be added to the above 
figures of American carry-over. 
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GEORGE F. JOHNSON 


President, Endicott-Johnson 
Company 





“Be not weary in well doing, for 
in due season, if ye faint not, ye 


= 


My 
Favorite 
Motto: 


shall reap.” 


Geo. F. Johnson 

















Just how any indicated stocks 
can be made to stretch from July 
31, the end of the cotton year, until 
the middle of September, when the 
American crop begins to move in 
good volume, and to October and 
November, when the Egyptian and 
Indian crops begin to move, is a 
problem which the future alone can 
solve. 





The Technique of Service 


NEW technique is coming 
A in the business world—the 
technique of SERVICE. 

Many of us have for years been 
trying to give SERVICE to our cus- 
tomers and the public; but we 
have been rather clumsy at it. 

Very few of us have done it 
whole-heartedly and well. 

Very few of us have really 
studied what SERVICE means, in all 
its details. 

We say that it means courtesy 
and the Golden Rule and giving 
people what they want in a pleas- 
ant way. 

So it does; but it means far 
more than this. 

It means NEW ways of pleasing, 
obliging and attracting the pub- 
lic. 

It means more and more of the 
personal touch, and less of cold- 
blooded routine. 

It means originality as well as 
courtesy; and inventiveness as 
well as good manners. 

It means working out the spirit 
of friendship and applying it to all 
the details of‘buying and selling. 

SERVICE is as great a word as as- 
tronomy, and vastly more impor- 
tant to us, because people are of 
more consequence than stars. 

SERVICE is the noblest thing in 
business, as well as one of the 
most profitable—The Efficiency 
Magazine. 


How He Got the Job 


a you read the story about the 
young fellow who went to a 
corporation official and asked for a 
job? When he was asked what kind 
of a job he wanted, he answered, 
“Ariy kind of a job.” 

The official said, “There isn’t one 
open now—not even of that kind— 
but if there is, I will notity you to 
come in again.” 

“How many others will 
notify?” asked the youngster. 

“Several.” 

The youngster grinned and went 
out remarking, “It’s no monopoly.” 

Several days later a good man 
was needed in a hurry so the official 
sent out seven telegrams to seven 
applicants. 

The stenographer had hardly de- 
livered her text of the telegrams to 
the mail department before the cheer- 
ful applicant walked in with the tele- 
gram in his hand. 

“How did you get it?” gasped the 
executive. 

“Well,” said he, “the other day as 
I was going out, I stopped and got a 
job from the door man as office boy. 
I thought it would be nice to be where 
I would hear the news quicker than 
the others.” 

There was a young fellow who 
knew that treasure existed near at 
hand, and, like a canny fellow, he 
decided to camp out right where that 
treasure was.—Exchange. 


you 





The man who’s afraid to do too 
much for people he does business 
with, needn’t be afraid of having too 
much business to do.—Selected. 


*x* * * 


I do not believe in government 
ownership of anything which can 
with propriety be left in private 
hands.—Theodore Roosevelt. 
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Work With Us 


We want you to help in the mak- 
ing of this page. Send us sparkling 
“Thoughts,” and we will send you 
“F orbes Epigrams” if your contri- 
bution is printed. If not composed 
by you, state elearly source of quo- 
tation and name of author. Names 
of winners will be printed. 




















If I wanted to become a tramp, I 
would seek information and advice 
from the most successful tramp I 
could find. If I wanted to become a 
failure, I would seek advice from the 
men who never succeeded. If I 
wanted to succeed in all things, I 
would look about me for those who 
are succeeding and do as they have 
done.—Joseph Marshall Wade. 

From F: T. McLoughlin, Mason City, Ia. 

= s 

Ideas lose themselves as quickly as 
quail, and one must wing them the 
minute they rise out of the grass— 
or they are gone-—Thomas F. Ken- 
nedy. 

* * * 

One man finds pleasure in improv- 
ing his land, another his horses. My 
pleasure lies in seeing that I myself 
grow better day by day.—Socrates. 
From P. B. Darrell, Jr., Philadelphia, Pa. 

* * * 

It is easy in the world to live after 
the world’s opinion ; it is easy in soli- 
tude to live after our own; but the 
great man is he who in the ‘midst of 
the crowd keeps with perfect sweet- 
ness the independence of solitude — 
Ralph Waldo Emerson. 


From H. Brenstein, Chicago, Ill. 
* -. 2 


Wise Men Say 


That little men have short tempers. 

That it is not work that kills men; 
it is worry. 

That if you and your job are not 
friends, part company. 

That the longer you live, if you 
live right, the less you will think of 
yourself. 

That following the line of least 
resistance is what makes rivers and 
men crooked. 

That determination reduces hard 
work to nothing, procrastination 
makes hard work out of nothing. 

That to keep watching, to keep 
working, to let the brain and hand 
go together—that is the secret of 
success.—Exchange. 


Specially Written for “Forbes.” 
By Herbert Gay Sisson 


There’s a symbol that I know of, 
Just a little curly-queue, 
Just a common, simple token, 
Neither out-of-date nor new; 
But to wisdom and to power 
It will guide the frailest bark, 
It’s the keystone of achievement— 
It’s just a Question Mark. 


Though it isn’t much to look at, 
And it isn’t much for size, 

It’s the father of ideas 
And the germ of enterprise ; 

It’s the key to vision’s shutters, 
Letting light into the dark; 

It’s the starting step to progress, 
That little Question Mark. 


Keep it ever close before you 
In the business of the day; 
Though you think you’ve reached 
perfection, 
There is still a better way. 
if you count yourself a wizard, 
If you feel that you’re a shark, 
That just shows that what you’re 
needing 
Is a good, old Question Mark. 


You can always do things better, 
You can always use more care, 
You can find room for improvement 
Any time and anywhere; 
You can open up new pathways, 
You can clear away the dark, 
If you keep before your vision 
A little Question Mark. 





Two years of earnest study, in- 
vestigation and research convinced 
me that the great benefits brought 
te the Russian people by Bolshevism 
exist only on paper, painted in glow- 
ing colors to the masses of Europe 
and America by efficient Bolshevik 
propaganda. As advertising wizards, 
the Bolsheviki excel anything the 
world had ever known before. But 
in reality the Russian people have 
gained nothing from the Bolshevik 
experiment——Emma Goldman. 

* *«* Xk 

Unquestioning belief in the future 
of our country, an unswerving 
loyalty to our employers and an un- 
ending willingness to work are the 
ingredients from which success is 


made.—W. J. O’Malley. 







Some say the road to material suc- 
cess is a stony road—that it isn’t al- 
ways strewn with roses. Perhaps so, 
but this is not a very encouraging 
thought to a young man starting in 
life. It is well that he should know 
this truth, but it is poor policy for 
him to dwell upon it. A _ million 
recipes have been given for success, 
but it seems to me success can be at- 
tained by a mixture of a little com- 
mon sense, coupled with a powerful 
determination to forge ahead. And I 
think the most important common 
sense rule is to learn to do one or two 
things worth while and to learn to do 
them exceedingly well. Specilization 
is the watchword of the hour. 
From K. V. Handley, Los Angeles, Cal. 
es @ 

Let us have co-operation, intelli- 
gent effort, team work and under- 
standing. The old days where only 
the heads were presumed to have in- 
telligence and the workers were sup- 
posed to obey orders blindly and im- 
plicity are gone. The executive or 
superintendent who can get the work 
out through loyalty and team-work 
rather than direct force cf authority 
is by far the most valued man.—Ex- 
change. 

as. 

The power a man puts into saving 
measures his power in everything he 
undertakes.—Frank A. Vanderlip. 

* * x 


To overcome difficulties get up 
early in the morning. Man’s best 
work is done in the morning. His 
brains are quicker and he thinks 
faster.—John H. Patterson. 

From C. W- Hamilton, Dayton, O. 

*x* * * 

If a man does not make new ac- 
quaintances as he advances through 
life, he will soon find himself left 
alone. A man, sir, should keep his 
friendships in constant repair.—D1. 
Samuel Johnson. 

From J. E. Denman, Clerksburg, W. Va. 





A Oext 


nd thon shalt take no gift: 
for the gift blindeth the wise, 
and peruerteth the words of the 
rightequs.— Exodus 23:8 
From F. E. Womer, Allen- 
town, Pa. What is your. fav- 
orite text? “Forbes’ Epigrams” 
is presented to senders of texts 
used. 
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SPARKS *?* 


F course, all of us are in 
() business for profit, but 

those of us who place profit 
first and service second will not 
remain in business very long or, 
if we do manage to hang on, will 
certainly not achieve conspicuous 
success. 


Everyone knows that F. W. 
Woolworth started with almost 
nothing. But to-day Woolworth 
stores will be found all over the 
country. Why have these stores 
multiplied? Why have they made 
their earnings on the common 
stock grow from 8.73 per cent. to 
27.11 per cent. 


Mr. Woolworth’s business-build- 
ing policy called for the greatest 
value to the customer at the low- 
est possible price. 

The present president of the 
company, H. T. Parson, says a 
buyer came to Mr. Woolworth one 
time with a sample and said, “Here 
are some goods that I can get from 
a certain manufacturer at $7 a 


gross, where we have been paying 
$9. I will buy them at $7, sell 
them at the old price, and we can 
clean up a good profit.” 

“No, you won't,” answered Mr. 
Woolworth. “Haven’t we always 
made a satisfactory profit on the 
$9 cost? Ask your manufacturer 
to see what extra quality he can 
get at a $9 price? With the extra 
$2 margin to work with, he ought 
to be able to make a far better 
article than we are getting now. 
Pass the benefit on to the public.” 

It doesn’t matter what kind of 
business we are in. If we have 
sense enough to pass the benefit 
on to the public, it won’t take the 
public long to realize that we are 
friendly and that we can be trusted 
to do the square thing. 

The fellow who thinks he is put- 
ting something over on the public 
when he charges all the traffic will 
bear is in reality putting some- 
thing over on himself. He may 
get immediate profits, but he won’t 
build anything worth while. 
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om Dreier’s 


Anvil 


Nature has armed you with 
some faculty, some quality, some 
force, which enables you to do one 
thing better than any one else. 

* * * 


No man can reach his thirtieth 
year without having his past sculp- 
tured on his face. A greater sculp- 
tor than Rodin or an Angelo is 
Thought. What a man thinks in 
his heart he advertises with his 
face. 

* * * 

A man has traveled quite a dis- 
tance toward Wisdom when he is 
able to-see that his-associates have 
quite as much right to their opin- 
ion as he has to his. 

* * * 

To get the best from people, you 
must expect the best from them. 
We are at our best always when 
with those who think we are truly 
worth while. 

x * * 


Doubt does to success what the 
daggers did to Caesar. 








Truth About Bank Failures 
in the Northwest 


(Continued from page 630) 


boom had no capital, 51 per cent. 
had no previous farming experi- 
ence. There were 63 occupations 
other than farming represented 
among these—in one count of 
“farmers” were found “two circus 
musicians, a paper hanger, a sailor, 
a sea-going engineer, two wrest- 
lers, two barbers, a cigar-maker, 
a race horse man, a bricklayer, an 
undertaker, a deep sea diver, six 
‘old maids,’ a milliner, and a pro- 
fessional gambler.” 

One other point: In a survey 
of over 200,000 farmers in Mon- 
tana, North and South Dakota, 
Minnesota, Northwestern Wiscon- 
sin, and Northern Michigan, it was 
found that on an average about 75 
per cent. were rated by the bank- 
ers with whom they did their busi- 
ness as being competent and of 
requisite training, and that within this 
class the rate of fatlure was less than 
one per cent. But in the group as a 
whole, including fit and unfit, the rate 
of failure was over 7 per cent. 

The foregoing presents only the 
high points of the situation. Many 
others, corroborative in nature, 
might be added, but these general 
observations are sufficiently justi- 
fied by the facts presented: 

That unsoundness in the bank- 
ing situation largely originated in 
unsoundness in the underlying ag- 
ricultural situation, but that poor 


banking methods are partially re- 
sponsible for permitting this 
unsoundness to invade the credit 
structure; 


That opening the gates of the 
Federal Reserve rediscount ser- 
vice to absorb unsound credit ele- 
ments, as implied in the telegram 
quoted at the opening of this ar- 
ticle, or that any type of govern- 
ment or semi-government finan- 
cial paternalism, should not be in- 
voked to save banks that have no 
economic right to exist; 


President’s Views Sound 


That within the afflicted ter- 
ritories themselves, with appropri- 
ate outside help, are the ultimate 
means of liquidating the situation 
—that is, through a_ broader, 
sounder development of, and re- 
alization on, the natural wealth 
there by means of more qualified 
farm management, better diversi- 
fication of crops, and stricter bank- 
ing economics ; 

That, above all, the whole matter 
is economic, to be solved on 
economic lines, and not political. 

President Coolidge has shown a 
clear perception of the funda- 
mentals of the situation when he 
declares for action providing a loan 
fund “for the purpose of promoting 
diversification of agriculture in 
sections heretofore devoted pri- 
marily to the production of wheat; 
it should not be loaned to men who 
have not the temperament, the ex- 


perience or the industry necessary 
for successful farming.” When he 
declares, also, that the War 
Finance Corporation’s best policy 
“to make loans where they would 
be helpful to the agricultural and 
livestock interests, but to make 
them on a sound business basis. 
and upon adequate security must 
be adhered to in the future.” 
When he declares, furthermore, 
that “government agencies cannot 
make loans upon insecure col- 
lateral, or to banking institutions. 
whose capital is seriously im- 
paired. We must take no action 
that will make it possible to trans- 
fer losses from private interests. 
to the public treasury. The object 
should be reconstruction, not'char- 
ity, whether it is charity for the 
weak or for the strong. There is 
every indication that in the case 
of some of the institutions which 
have been compelled to close their 
doors difficulties have been due es- 
sentially to poor banking rather 
than to distressed agriculture. It 
is possible to indulge the hope that 
out of this experience there may 
come an improvement in the man- 
agement and policies of the finan- 
cial institutions which serve the 
agricultural interests. Just as the 
diversification program is intended 
to establish a sounder basis for 
permanent successful farming, so 
the consideration of the financial 
aspects of the present situation 
should lead to greater®gfforts to 
promote wiser, sounder banking.” 
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Said the engineer to the manufacturer: 


“My. business is different” 


—but both sent for this Definite Plan and 
found it adaptable to their individual needs. 


ipl is it possible for any 
one Course to meet the 
requirements of such a wide 
variety of men as are enrolled 
in the Alexander Hamilton 
Institute? You can under- 
stand easily how a President 
would profit by it (27,000 
Presidents have enrolled, and 
recommend it enthusiastically 
to their associates). But how 
can an architect be helped? 
Andalawyer? And amanu- 
facturer? And‘a- newspaper 
man? 


The principles are the same 


Every man, no matter what 
his title, is in Business. He 
has goods or services to sell. 
He has accounts to keep, costs 
to determine, letters to be 
written; he has dealings with 
banks, and with the law. He 
cannot be a specialist in each 
of these departments of busi- 
ness, but he can know enough 
about each one to give him- 
self a very great advantage 
over his competitors. 

This advantage the Alexan- 
der Hamilton Institute puts 
into the hands of the men 
whom it enrols. By teaching 
them the fundamental prin- 
ciples of all sides of modern 
business, it gives them the 
grasp and the self-assurance 
that come to other men only 
after years of experience. In 
two years, on the average, an 
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Institute man makes as much 
business progress as an un- 
trained man makes in ten. 

Eight years saved, at a cost 
of a few cents a day, a few 
hours of pleasant reading a 
week! What are eight years 
of your life worth to you? 
How much in money, as rep- 
resented by your present 
earning power? How much 
in satisfaction, as measured 
by the satisfaction of succeed- 
ing while you are still young? 
How much in peace of mind— 
the comfort of knowing that 
your family’s future is safelv 
assured ? 


Notice these three points: 


1. The Alexander Hamilton 
Institute asks no man to take 
a chance. Thousands of In- 
stitute subscribers have 
proved beyond the possibility 
of a doubt that the Institute 
can and does increase earniny 
power. 

2. It asks no man to wait 
for results in the vague fu- 
ture. From the moment you 
open the first volume of the 
Course you are conscious that 
here is something which you 
can put to work for you im- 
mediately. 

3. It asks no man to incur 
expense. “A Definite Plan 
for Your Business Progress,” 
describing clearly the Course 
and Service, will be sent by 


. 








Is your business 
on this list? 


Among the enrolments received 
by the Alexander Hamilton In- 
stitute in a single week were 
the following. Note the wide 
variety of occupation and in- 
terest: 


PRESIDENTS 

Vice PRESIDENTS 

SECRETARIES 

TREASURERS 

COMPTROLLERS 

AuvpiTors and others 
and 


A Chocolate Maker 

Two Visualizers in an adver- 
tising agency 

A Tree Specialist 

‘Optometrist 

Pharmacist 

Geologist 

Architect 

Consul General of a foreign 
country 

Cattleman 

X-Ray Technician 

College Professor 

Lawyer 

‘Navy Commander 

Post Office Superintendent 

Musician 

Mining Prospector 

Metallurgist 

Civil Engineer 

City School Superintendent 

High School Teacher 

Newspaper Publicity Man 


Somewhere among the men en- 
rolled with the Institute is a 
man whose position, salary and 
problems were precisely like 
yours. Send for “A Definite 
Plan for Your Business Prog- 
ress,” and let us tell you how 
the plan can be adapted to your 
own special needs. 














-——_—— — 


Alexander Hamilton Institute 
32 Astor Place 








mail, without cost, and with- 
out obligation. 


Send for the facts 


Does this sound fair to you? 
If it does, fill in the coupon below 
and give the Plan one evening 
of consideration in the quiet of 
your own home. Then, and only 
then, make your decision. 

Surely the possibility of put- 
ting ten years’ progress into two 
years is worth the small effort of 
filling in the coupon. Do it today. 


New York City 





Business 


Business 


ag A me ee. eee MO Definite Plan 
or Your Business Progress,” which I \Mogers/ 
may keep without obligation. Pane 
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Spokane Has the Spirit of the 


“Go-Getter” 

(Continued from page 628) 
territory east of the Mississippi. 
It has not the same proportion of 
flat arable land. A fair portion of 
its land stands upright in the form 
of mountains. But it has an agri- 
cultural treasure house in the vast 
stretches of country coated with 
volcanic ash. The key to this 
treasure house is water. The 
water is in the mountain streams 
that flow out to the sea. 

There is another treasure house 
in the coal of the West. This coal 
is not comparable in quality with 
the high character of coal widely 
used in the East, but it is coal. 
The beds are mostly in regions 
now difficult to develop, but with 
growth of population as great a 
change in relation to coal may be 
seen in the West as has been seen 
in the East in the last half century. 

In the history of the New West, 
the New West that our late Presi- 
dent said would have a population 
of 100,000,000 or more, Spokane 
should play an important part, for 
of that great stretch which makes 
the Inter-mountain Empire it is a 
focal point. And it is likely to get 
what belongs to it, for from what 
has been shown thus far it has the 
spirit of the Go-Getter. 


Taking the Guesswork Out 
of Sales Quotas 
(Continued from page 634) 

1,000 retailers @ $.41 sales 








OOS EE $410.00 

10 retailers @ $13.76 sales 
a eee ree 137.60 

250 manufacturers @ $3.84 
sales annually........ 960.00 

25 manufacturers @ $19.77 
sales annually........ 494.25 
Total annual quota.......... $2,001.85 


Since the Elliott Fisher Company 
expects each salesman to sell about 
$18,000 worth of machines yearly, the 
man who covers this city would be 
given adjoining territory sufficient to 
increase his potential market. 

This company goes farther than 
this in setting quotas. It has found 
that business is better in territories 
which it has already worked and in 
which some of its machines are in 
operation. Therefore, it multiplies 
its quota figures as set in the above 
method by a factor which experience 
has shown reflects the effect of pre- 
vious work. Thus in two cities each 
holding the same amount of business 
as figured above the quota for the 
one which had previously been 
worked intensively might be twice as 
large as for the other. 

_ The advantages that come from 
*such a definite knowledge of markets 
ate most important. 

First, it gives an accurate check on 
each salesman, by which it is known 





Try This On Yourself 


UPPOSE you had to go out and 

look for a new job to-morrow, 
and you wanted to know before you 
started what would be your chances 
of making good. You probably 
would ask yourself some searching 
questions. 

Although you may be fairly sure 
of continuing to hold down your 
present job, it will not be out of the 
way to ask a few questions, anyway. 
Besides, this thing we are going to 
propose is really a game. 

Take th® list of questions below 
(it is used by a Boston firm) and 
write down 100 for “Yes” and 0 for 
“No.” If your answer is somewhere 
between yes and no, write the figure 
between 0 and 100 that best repre- 
sents it. Then add the column and 
divide by 30. The answer is your ap- 
proximate grade in personal eff- 
ciency. 

Of course, the value of the test lies 
in the honesty and accuracy of the 
figures written down in answer to 
the questions. 

Here they are: 

1. Do you like your work? 

2. Have you learned the best, 
quickest and easiest way of doing it? 

3. Are you thoroughly informed 
on “Scientific Management” ? 

4. Do you know where your 
greatest power lies? 

5. Have you a fixed goal, in the 
line with your supreme talent? 

6. Do you believe absolutely in 
your own future? 

7. Are you in perfect physical 
health ? 

8. Have you learned how to get 
well and keep well? 

9. Can you be optimistic, under 
all circumstances ? 

10. Do you realize which of your 
habits, thoughts, or emotions make 
you efficient ? 
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11. Have you made an inventory 
of your mental and moral traits ? 

12. Are you cortecting your 
known weaknesses ; mental, financial, 
social or spiritual ? 

13. Have you discovered which 
foods, baths and exercises increase 
your energy and heighten your men- 
tality ? 

14. Is your sleep long and dream- 
less and refreshing, with your sleep- 
ing-room perfectly ventilated? 

15. Do you breathe deeply and 
hold an erect posture? 

16. Do you drink three pints of 
pure water daily? 

Do you eat slowly, moder- 
ately, regular? 

18. Is all your clothing made 
loose, to allow blood and nerves free 
play? 

19. Are you independent, fearless, 
positive ? 

20. Are you tactful, 
courteous ? 

21. Have you secured the best 
possible advisers and associates? 

22. Are all your co-workers eager 
to help make your plans a success? 

23. Do you wish your rivals well, 
and never speak ill of them? 

24. Do you work harder than any- 
body else in the business? 

25. Have you learned the science 
of planning your day ahead? 

26. Can you relax entirely in your 
leisure hours? 

27. Are you saving money sys- 
tematically ? 

28. Do you enjoy art, music, 
literature and the presence of little 
children ? 

29. Does your highest ambition 
include some real services to hu- 
manity ? 

30. Have you a great love in your 
life, to steady, cheer and empower 
you?—The Transmitter. 


cautious, 








whether he is selling as much as he 
should. 

Second, it does away with that 
favorite alibi of salesmen, “My terri- 
tory is not as good a one as Bill 
Smith’s. That’s why I don’t sell as 
much as he does.” 

Third, it makes certain that each 
territory will be worked to best ad- 
vantage—that each salesman will have 
enough but not too many prospects to 
work on. 

Any method of estimating the size 
of a market is bound to be inaccurate. 
An actual count is the only definite 
and reliable measure of what can be 
sold. 

Since all of the members of most 
trade associations sell to the same cus- 
tomers, such studies can well be 
undertaken by the associations. When 
spread out over the entire member- 
ship, the cost is slight. 


te. ROSS 


_ Robert Louis Stevenson’s stepson, 
Lloyd Osborne, says of R. L. S. in 
Scribner’s Magazine: On one occa- 
sion he said to me: “I am not a man 
of any unusual talent, Lloyd; I 
started out with very moderate abili- 
ties; my success has been due to my 
really remarkable industry—to de- 
veloping what I had in me to the ex- 
treme limit. When a man begins to 
sharpen one faculty, and keeps on 
sharpening it with tireless persever- 
ance, he can achieve wonders. Every- 
body knows it; it’s a commonplace, 
and yet how rare it is to find any- 
body doing it—I mean to the utter- 
most as I did. What genius I had 
was for work!” cs 
es ¢ TC 

It isn’t how hard you work or 
how long—it is what you accomplish 
that counts.—S. B. Irelan. 
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“1 Making Savers Out of Spenders 
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Prices 


Superior Sedan 


Superior Light 
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Americans, asa class, are commonly charged with extrav- 
agance, especially by the folks across the pond that lack 
the American idea of keeping money in circulation. 


True, Americans are the greatest spenders on earth—a 
fundamental of our commercial prosperity. There is, 
however, a vast difference between active money and 
wasted money. Expenditures that increase earning power 
or assets are constructive and in the public interest. 


One of the largest single items of public expenditure 
today is for automobiles, most of which are bought on 
time, meaning that the buyer and his family save for the 
greatly desired car—usually money that would otherwise 
go for trifles. 


Often saving for a car represents the family’s first con- 
tinuous effort to acquire valuable property. 


Having learned how to do it—having acquired the savings 
habit, they are practically certain to progress to the status 
of realty owners. 


The Nation that saves—is saved. 


In the last twenty-two years savings banks deposits have 
increased 108 per cent per capita. 


Other millions of saving are represented by ownership 
of government and other securities, and increasing 
ownership of homes. 


In the meantime the public has saved the price of 
14,000,000 automobiles, most of which are increasing the 


earning and saving capacities of their owners. 


Chevrolet Motor Company, Detroit, Michigan 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


In Canada—Chevrolet Motor Company of Canada, Limited 
Oshawa, Ontario 


f. o. 6. Flint, Mich. 


Superior Roadster - - - - - $490 Five United States manufacturing plants, 
Superior Touring - - - - - 495 . 
Superior Utility Coupe- - - - 640 seven assembly plants and two Canadian 
ene 6 ll plants give us the largest production 
Superior ye Chassis - - = capacity in the world for high-grade 
elive: - - . . 
Utility Express Truck Chassis - - 550 cars and make possible our low prices. 
Fisher Bodies on all Closed Models 
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factory the company failed to turn 
its capital once. The first thing 
Mr. Phoenix and Mr. Tyrrell did 
was to cut down the amount of 
capital stock every one owned to 
approximately the actual value of 
the factory and the supplies on 
hand. At first, the mark was set 
at $50,000 for a year’s business. 
Then, when the business did begin 
to come, the company was trou- 
bled with what Mr. Tyrrell called 
“growing pains.” People would 
come around and congratulate the 
officers on the fact that the com- 
pany’s business had increased 400 
per cent. “But they forgot that 
even plenty of business brought as 
much trouble as lack of business,” 
Mr. Tyrrell explained. “The more 
business we got the more money 
it took to handle it.” In the early 
days of the company the directors 
were often called upon to mort- 
gage their own property to pro- 
vide working capital. 

If this company did not have un- 
usual plans, unusual methods, and 
unusual solutions for old-time 
problems, it would not be worth 
writing about. But there is much 
originality, much punch, and a dif- 
ferent way of doing things in this 
organization. For instance, per- 
haps you have noticed the great 
popularity that swimming has at- 
tained during the last few years. 
Do you suppose that all this came 
about simply of its own accord? 
Didn’t you ever think that per- 
haps some one was giving swim- 
ming just a little extra push to 
help the sport along? My own 
idea is that the Bradley Knitting 
Company has had a little more to 
do with this than almost any other 
company, and it was only five years 
ago that they began to make bath- 
ing suits. 


Developing a Market 


Three years ago the Bradley 
Knitting Company started a man 
out in Nebraska to sell bathing 
suits. He soon complained, “I'd 
like to know how any one is go- 
ing to sell bathing suits out here 
on the prairie where there isn’t a 
good swimming place for fifty 
miles around.” That might have 
stumped almost any company. 

But this salesman was told to 
see if he could not find a place 
where people could swim. So he 
got a town to put in a swimming 
pool. To-day the Bradley Knit- 
ting Company puts out a line of 
pamphlets dealing with the build- 
ing of swimming pools. It has 
books on “How to Swim.” It will 
supply a local dealer with an esti- 
mate of the cost of building a 
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(Continued from page 624) 


swimming pool. And the pamph- 
lets on ways and means of swim- 
ming pool construction have been 
requested from 3,000 towns pre- 
viously sadly lacking in “ole swim- 
min’ holes.” 

To-day there is a bathing suit 
quota worked out for every county 
in the United States. The Brad- 
ley Knitting Company knows the 
swimming resources of every com- 
munity and the number of suits 
that can be disposed of is estimated 
for each county. In 1922, 44 per 
cent. of the salesmen went over 
their quota and the total quota for 
the United States was made. A 
million dollars worth of bathing 
suits were sold, and the company 
is just well started on this end of 
its business. 


Advertising Literature Helps 


When M. E. Yadon, the adver- 
tising manager of the company, 
slapped that slogan, “Slip Into a 
Bradley and Out of Doors,” onto 
the literature of the company, he 
did more than anything else to tie 
up the Bradley Knitting Company 
with the great and glorious out- 
door life of America. And knitted 
goods offered more wear and more 
warmth for the money than any 
other line. The company has al- 
ways confined itself to the manu- 
facture of knit goods—bathing 
suits, sweaters, caps, golf hose, and 
gloves. 


One thing has always helped the 
company to dispose of its product; 
that is, originality of design. Do 
you remember the old-style sweat- 
ers? Any man who tried to get 
one over his head spent the rest 
of the morning cussing. To-day the 
comfortable sweater-coat has be- 
come a household and outdoor 
necessity. In fact, the Bradley 
people claim that the sweater 
should and does occupy the unique 
position of being neither overcoat 
nor coat, vest, shirt, nor under- 
shirt, and yet it serves as a sub- 
stitute for any one of them. 

The Bradley Knitting Company 
did the same thing for bathing 
suits. Its designs, colors, and ma- 
terials are chosen with the utmost 
care. Attractiveness is one of the 
first points to be attained. Twice 
each year a style book is distrib- 
uted through dealers. Here all the 
latest ideas for outdoor wear are 
pictured for the particular season. 
These books formerly were given 
away, sometimes with difficulty, 
but now the company charges the 
dealer a cent-and-a-half apiece and 
sells twice as many as it used to 
give away. Three-and-a-half mil- 
lion of these books were distrib- 
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uted throughout the country in 1923, 

Here is another practical in- 
stance of how the company handles 
difficult situations. Every one 
knows the trouble that most com- 
panies had in keeping their help 
during the war and the succeeding 
boom. It seemed as if every one 
was bent on securing a job some- 
where else. The Bradley head- 
quarters and the original factory 
are at Delavan, Wisconsin, but the 
company may truly be said to have 
outgrown the town, for mills are 
operated in the near-by towns of 
Beloit and Lake Geneva, and in 
Milwaukee. 


It was no easy matter to secure 
enough women workers in a little 
town like Delavan. Mr. Phoenix 
met this situation in a manner 
scarcely less original than the way 
in which other things have been 
taken care of. Near the Delavan 
factory is a brick building that 
looks like a spacious club house 
with large verandas and facing on 
a little park. Mr. Phoenix built 
this as a dormitory to accommo- 
date workers from out-of-town. 
There are spacious reception 
rooms, writing rooms, dining hall, 
gymnasium, etc. Every bedroom 
has hot and cold running water. 
He decided that out-of-town girls 
could room in this building for $1 
or $1.25 a week, and even during 
the war board was established at 
$4.50 a week for three good meals 
a day. Then the company got out 
a book called “More Than a Liv- 
ing.” It pictured the advantages 
of working for the Bradley Knit- 
ting Company in contrast to life 
in the crowded city. In a few 
weeks applications began to pour 
in by the hundred, asking for posi- 
tions. 


“Shirt Sleeve” Directors 


Here’s another interesting thing 
about the Bradley Knitting Com- 
pany. With two exceptions, a 
banker and a lawyer, all of the di- 
rectors of the company are “shirt- 
sleeve” directors, actually at work 
at the company’s plant and offices. 
Half of the men on the board are 
men who came up through the 
ranks and did not get on the board 
because they were moneyed men. 

I asked W. H. Tyrrell whether, 
looking back on his decision made 
when approaching middle life, he 
would advise other men to make 
a sudden change in their business, 
if the opportunity presented itself. 

“It all depends on the man,” he 
answered. “If the opportunity 
presents itself and you have the 
courage to go through with it, yes. 
But if you lack courage, no.” 
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Consolidated Financial Statement, as of December 31st, 1923, of 


Commercial Credit Company 
BALTIMORE SAN FRANCISCO 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT CORPORATION, NEW YORK, MONTREAL 
COMMERCIAL ACCEPTANCE TRUST, CHICAGO 
COMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY, Inc., NEW ORLEANS 


i fter giving effeet tc recent Iinancin- whieh ras been completed) 






























ASSETS 











cate ceslnledasiuidentaiinnmecaiiniesbananinins $15,970,825.95 
Open Accounts, Notes and Acceptances. ...............sssssssssssessssssses seesnmeesenes 7,306,664.32 
Instalment Lien Obligations ...0..................00-00+: TORS MN et 1,614,290.35 
Motor Lien Retail Time Sales Notes (ort er 00 ene rete ore ae evtkessr)  90,157,653.49 
Motor Lien Storage Notes and Acceptances..................csscssssesseseeseeneeseens 1,564,883.48 
Sundry Accounts and Notes Receivable ................cccs:ssssssssssessseecseeneeneesees 714,460.98 
Repossessed Cars: 
Companies’ Possession, Appraised Vallue.....................$200,484.77 
Dealers’ Possession and Liability .........................000000: 154,408.05 354,892.82 
Investments of Commercial Credit Corporation, New York: Bank Certi- 
ficates of Deposit and New York State Bond .................:..sssssseseee 86,000.00 
Deferred Charges: Interest Prepaid...................cs.sscsssssssnvscssssssseesessesseees 438,948.92 
Furniture and Fixtures (Cost $425,142.54) .....cccccccccsscssscccsccesceseseceeeeess 4.00 
$64,208,624.31 
LIABILITIES 
Camere Trea irr re nn csavssnaresnsnnnsseunsssnnssntninsanressnnn $30,764,000.00 
LAL TT MEANT INTE 1,910,800.00 
I sadiscnaeiillaleihnipueiashashlessagidhtnsiecsinininal 8,860,000.00 
a nc chennai Raiilonanbnnteanadilébeeosinnonnannin 488,985.77 
Accrued Taxes (due 1924 ere So senenneecnsnnn 320,411.86 
Contingent Reserve ‘Pe Customers only: wi --ccounts, Notes, Acceptances an 2,323,694.72 
Deferred Interest and Charges... cen 2,026,367.67 


Capital Stock: 





ee serene ee aE, $6,000,000.00 

Preferred, Class “B” (Baltimore Company)................ 4,000,000.00 

Common, No Par Value (Baltimore —... 4,000,000.00 — 14,000,000.00 
Surplus and Undivided Profits ...................ssscsscosscscsssseccssessssssececessseneaneese: 3,514,364.29 





$64,208,624.31 
















Nous Remaining, -entingeat Liability £126,446—$646,851.57 on Discoun 
: rss pany, Ww: pe epee come A a 


Unused Credit Lines on December 31, 1923, with Depository Banks in the United 
States $18,331,000. and in Canada $2,769,200. for Canadian Business. 


Each of the above Companies is controlled by a separate Board and is operated and financed separate and 
distinct in every way. These Companies buy Open Accounts, Notes, Acceptances and Installment 
Lien Obligations from Responsible Manufacturers, Wholesalers and Dealers. 
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80 pages of Essential 
Facts on more than 120 
Basic Commodities in 
Chart Form—for the 10 
year period 1913-1923. 


A valuable reference. For busi- 
ness executives, a quick source 
book on the essential facts of a 
large number of principal com- 
modities. The number of copies 
available is limited, therefore we 
suggest writing us sow at 25 
West 45th St., New York, for 
Commodity Booklet S-20—FREE. 








FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


IN ST. LOUIS 


The First National Bank ia 
St. Louis, the largest Na- 
tional Bank west of the 
Mississippi, offers instruc- 
tive business counsel to 
out-of-town business con- 
cerns. Its officers and 
directors are all leading 
business men; you 

find them quick to grasp 
the fundamental needs of 
your business, from as 
banking standpoint. 





Broadway—Locust—Olive 


Preeminent at Home and 
Dominart in the Great 
Central West. 
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anticipation of spring demands, brought 
about undoubtedly by the singularly mild 
winter and the advancement in the build- 
ing program which that has furthered. 
Not long aga the Dow Service pointed out 
that “that part of the building program 
that would normally have been deferred 
until March 1 to 15 before starting, got 
under way in September, October, and 
November.” 

Since the wages of building labor have 
long been a large factor in general pros- 
perity, while material purchases have been 
felt in many directions, there may be in 
the evident unseasonable activity in this 
industry some explanation of such things 


(Continued from page 617) 
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as the remarkable recuperation in the stee] 
industry, which has gained 25 per cent, 
or more since December, the record high 
rate of freight car loadings in January 
and February, and the rise of bank clear- 
ings in January to the highest total for 
three years. 

In fact, there can be little doubt that all 
the signs which, taken together, give a 
fairly reliable indication of what may bé 
expected in the future, still point toward 
improvement. The only disturbing ele- 
ment is that which is rampant in Wash- 
ington. If investigations ad lib. are to be- 
come a theatre of defamation in which the 
world may sit and sneer at American busi- 
ness, then dark days are ahead. 


Views of Leaders 


Manufacturing and general business 
seems to be advancing throughout the na- 
tion with some measure of earnings on 
the right side, according to Julius H. 
Barnes, president of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce. Mr. Barnes and 
officers of the organization have completed 
a trip designed to investigate sectional con- 
ditions and needs from a national stand- 
point. 

“The area of distress centers in a cer- 
tain few industries, cattle raising, copper 
mining and single crop grain raising,” he 
reports. “The cattle industry shows signs 
of recovery, with Southwestern ranges in 
promising condition. Copper mining needs 
the return to stable conditions in Europe 
to restore it to full activity, and diversified 
farming is replacing single crop grain 
raising. Cotton and dairy farming are 
enjoying a fair measure of actual pros- 
perity. The oil industry seems to have 
passed its worst stage of depressing over- 
production and is on the upgrade. Bank- 
ing in unfavorable agricultural areas is 
passing through a time of stress, but where 
they have weathered the storm a greatly 
rising tide of American annual earnings 
will yet rebuild their fortunes.” 


Packing Outlook Good ~ 


The packing companies should be an- 
abled this year to operate on a satisfac- 
tory basis, in the opinion of Thomas Wil- 
son, president of Wilson & Co. “The first 
month of the new year finds the packing 
industry on a sound economic basis,” Mr. 
Wilson said, “and it is bekeved conditions 
will be such during the ensuing year as to 
enable the packer to operate on a satisfac- 
tory basis. Universally improved indus- 
trial conditions of the country, coupled 
with a fairly substantial foreign demand, 
have utilized last year’s record output of 
meat products. The outlook for 1924 is 
good from the consumptive standpoint.” 


Confidence is expressed that 1924 will 
see good business in the Northwestern 
region, despite the existing difficulties of 
some Northwestern banks, declared Presi- 
dent Finley of the Chicago & Northwestern. 

Earnings of his road, Mr. Finley said, 


are expected to exceed 1923. “I do not 
look for as great a traffic movement as 
last year,” he added, “which was the best 
in history, but reduced operating expenses 
should fully offset the discrepancy in gross 
revenues. I look for a reduction of be- 
tween $5,000,000 and $6,000,000 im main- 
tenance of equipment costs. This item 
was exceptionally heavy last year, but 
rolling stock is now in excellent condition, 
bad-order cars being reduced to between 
6 and 7 per cent. and bad-order locomotives 
to 16 per cent. We do not expect to pur- 
chase any new equipment this year.” 

Consolidation of the Northwestern with 
the Omaha will not be effected this year, 
according to Mr. Finley. 


Paul Shoup on Taxation 


Taxation is the most important question 
before the American people to-day, Paul 
Shoup, vice-president, Southern Pacific 
Company, told delegates to the recent 
Western regional meeting of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce. “The tre- 
mendous expenditure of public moneys is 
appalling. The burdens of war we cheer- 
fully accept. For those who have incomes 
above a few thousand dollars per annum 
the war will never be over, but it is now 
especially desirable, in view of this nec- 
essary burden of taxation, that we exam- 
ine carefully the gains derived from other 


. public expenditures as against the new 


burdens of taxation imposed. The lamp 
of experience should be used to light our 
way as never before. Our county and 
municipal expenditures in this country 
doubled in seven years, increasing from 
$1,214,000,000 in 1914 to $2,460,000,000 in 
1921. Our state taxation grew in greater 
ratio, increasing from $333,000,000 to $1,- 
126,000,000, or 238 per cent. Our Federal 
taxes increased from $682,000,000 to $,- 
903,000,00 in the same period, or 619 per 
cent. These annual burdens are a tremen- 
dous tax upon industry and upon the sav- 
ings of our people. In 1921 these direct 
taxes aggregated $8,489,000,000, or more 
than $200 annually for every person able 
to engage in productive effort in our coun- 
try.” 
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Newspapers on “Forbes” 
Editor’s Tour Through South 


(Continued from page 622) 


people of the business world in the North 
and East. I am coming to the South to 
jearn, as rapidly as I may, what the actual 
conditions here are, and what may be 
looked for in the future. 

“When I am thoroughly familiar with 
conditions here from actual presence in 






me the really big Southern business and finan- 
high cial centers, then I can do what the South 
lary needs so strongly—to have somebody tell- 
ear. ing the world how really wonderful it is.” 
- Dallas (Texas) Morning News: That 
all Texas now basks in the warm sunshine of 
~ prosperity, with banks and other business 
bé concerns enjoying unusual financial sta- 
ard bility, was the keynote of the series of ad- 
le. dresses delivered at the fifth district meet- 
“a ing of the Texas Bankers’ Association held 
ae in Dallas Tuesday. 
he B. C. Forbes of New York, editor of 
sj. Forbes Magazine and internationally known 
financial writer, was presented as the fea- 
ture speaker of the meeting. 
Mr. Forbes, in discussing “The General 
Business Outlook,” commented briefly on 
conditions in the basic fields of business, 
all of which, according to his interpreta- 
tion of signs, reflect a healthy present and 
3 * “the promise of continued prosperity dur- 
t ing 1924. 
; Mr. Forbes brought his address to a 
; close with an appeal for the preservance 
of the more human attributes from the 


tide of commercialism and hardness of 
heart that he declared so frequently 
sweeps over those who devote their lives 
to the getting of money. 


Business Conditions Sound 





Basic business conditions over the United 

States are sound, the financial writer de- 
clared. Labor is well employed at the 
highest wages ever paid, he said; agri- 
cultural conditions are tolerably satisfac- 
tory, save in some parts of the Northwest; 
transportation is in the most encouraging 
condition it has experienced during the last 
twelve or fifteen years, due largly to the 
fact that the public has come to realize 
that no country can travel faster than its 
railroads can carry it; industries are in good 
condition, steel, which is taken generally 
as the best barometer of this field, having 
shown quite an appreciable improvement 
since December. 
A In regard to taxation, Mr. Forbes said 
i indications did not point: at all with any 
certainty to the relief that seemed apparent 
a few months ago. 

Mr. Forbes expressed the opinion that 
the fact that 1924 is a presidential election 
year will have no material effect on busi- 
ness conditions. 





“Yields of Bonds and Stocks’”—A new 
and comprehensive bond book, price $8, 
published by Prentice-Hall, Inc. The set 
of tables contained in the book is based 
on the selling price of bonds. The current 
income and the yield to varying maturi- 
ties are read directly from the price. 
Yields may also be readily determined for 
any bonds to be repaid at more than 100. 
In addition there is given a very compre- 
hensive table of yields of stocks, covering 
a wide range of dividend rates and prices. 
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The most successful 


Bankers, Business Men and In- 
vestors use Basson’s Reports as 
an aid in anticipating changes in 
general business, commodity prices, 


money rates, and security values 
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Ask for BABSON REPORT—BA-35—gratis. 
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Why buy peaches at the store, when 
for a small initial cost you can grow 
the hardiest, juiciest, largest and 
most delicious peaches in the 
world? Our Rochester frequently 
bears fruit the year planted. 


ONE CUSTOMER WRITES: 


Grove City, Pa., Aug. 28, 1928. 
Dear Sirs: ‘ 

While eating some luscious peaches from the 
trees I purchased from you, I thought possibly 
you might be interested in these facts. 

These trees were shipped in April, 1922, and 
through some error were not delivered for more 
than a week after reaching Grove City. We 
planted them the last week in April, 1923. From 
one tree this year, we have taken thirty-seven fine 
large peaches. ‘This tree stands about eleven feet 
high, the spread of the bi being fully 
feet and had it not been for late frost we 
have had easily a peck or more from eaeh 
We think this is a2 most unusual ocourrenss and 
believe it speaks unusually well for the quality of 
trees sent out by your nursery. I might add that 
the quality of the fruit is wonderfully fine. 


Very truly yours, 


Sworn and subscribed before me 
this 28th day of August, 1928. FRED A. MILLS 
1ovl SPEABS, Notary Public. 


‘ ee 50 
Sen of our new Catalogue and Planting Guide,—32 pages, over 
ee eos he ce con ent the Rochester Peach, Delicious apple, Ives grape, Los 
Angeles rose and everything else worth planting. 

SEND FOR CATALOGUE “L” TO-DAY 


GLEN BROTHERS, Inc. Glenwood Nursery 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
“FAMOUS SINCE THE SIXTIES” 
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Investors 


will find our booklet 
“Odd Lot Trading” of 
extreme interest and 
value. 


It shows the many 
advantages Odd Lot 
Trading offers to both 
the small and large in- 
vestor. 


Copy of our booklet 
furnished on request. 


Ask for F. 420 
100 Share Lots 


Curb Securities Bought or Sold fer Cash 


John Muir & (0. 


Members 


New York Stock Bachange 
New York Cotton Hechange 


61 Broadway New York 


























When market 
conditions 


are unsettled, the facili- 
ties and experience of a 
substantial brokerage 
house are especially 
valuable. 


Our competent informa- 
tion service is freely at 
your disposal. Accounts 
carried on conservative 
margin. 


Booklet on buying and 
selling foresight sent 
free on request. 


Ask for J3 


(isHoLm & (HAPMAN 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


52 Broadway Widener Bldg. 
New York Philadelphia 
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Stock Market Outlook 


Technical Position Righted by Reaction, Many 
Stocks Now Attractive Purchases 


By J. G. Donley Jr. 
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at heed THAT its full force has prob- 
ably been felt, it may be said that the 
sharp reaction which clipped several points 
off the quotations of leading stocks in one 
day of hurried selling will likely prove to 
have been a blessing in disguise. 

In the first place, when the market paid 
such impressive heed to the voice of the 
man who is regarded as its leading oper- 
ator, there could be little doubt but that 
many minds were veering to the same 
thought—that is, that confidence was be- 
ing undermined. The effect upon those 
who, with elections approaching, have their 
ears to the ground in Washington, should 
be to awaken them to their responsibilities. 
They are likely to see that, in order to 
bring one set of malefactors to account, it 
is wholly unnecessary to expose all business 
to the sullying effects of unwarranted 
criticisms and malicious defamation. That 
Washington has twice replied to the Liv- 
ermore statement indicates that it has al- 
ready had the effect that was probably 
intended, 

In the second place, if the market shows 
—as the writer believes it will—a capacity 
to take punishment and stand up against 
it, and at the first opportunity to come back 
strong, there will be a joining of forces 
on the bull side more powerful than ever. 
In other words, if this reaction now under 
way is looked upon as a test of the real 
inside position of the market and the mar- 
ket gives proof of its soundness, those 
who are working for higher prices may 
go ahead with greater confidence than be- 
fore. 

Not for some time have definite recom- 
mendations for speculative purchases been 
made in this review, but, with the technical 
position righted by a swift shake-out, it 
seems opportune to call attention to fav- 
orable conditions in certain industries and 
the logical stocks to be benefited. First 
thought should be given to the oil stocks 
which have been severely dealt with as 
day by day more sensational rumors have 
emanated from Washington. The facts 
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are that, aside from those companies which 
have suffered losses through expenditures 
made on leases now closed, or likely to be 
closed, to them, the general run of oil 
companies stand to lose nothing because 
of the investigation. The technical posi- 
tion of the oil industry is excellent. 

In the oil group such stocks as Standard 
of California, Pacific Oil, Marland, Skelly, 
and Shell-Union seem particularly worthy 
of speculative attention. 

The steel industry is amazing all ob- 
servers by the rapidity of its come-back 
from the depression of last November and 
December. While there was some doubt 
only a short time ago, such stocks as U. S. 
Steel, Crucible, Bethlehem Steel, Gulf 
States, Sloss-Sheffield, and Colorado Fuel 
are now attracting a substantial following. 

The rails are also a very attractive 
group. Those who claim that a fairly 
accurate forecast of the railroad year may 
be made from the record of car loadings 
in January and February see no cause to 
doubt the continuance of a good velume 
of traffic and satisfactory net earnings by 
a number of roads. St. Louis & South- 
western common, Wabash “A,” Southern 
Railway, ’Frisco preferred and Pittsburgh 
& West Virginia are favored because of 
dividend prospects. The standard rails, 
particularly “Big Four,” Atlantic Coast 
Line, Louisville & Nashville, Atchison, 
Reading, Southern Pacific, and Chesa- 
peake & Ohio, are being bought on their 
good earnings. records. The St. Paul 
stocks are being accumulated in expecta- 
tion of earnings improvement, and the 
Eries and Seaboard Air Lines are attract- 
ing speculation based on merger possibil- 
ities. Pere Marquette should also be men- 
tioned because of its excellent earnings 
record. 

Copper stocks look better on account of 
the strong market for the red metal; se 
that more buying is coming into Cerro de 
Pasco, Anaconda, and American Smelting. 

(Continued on page 650) 
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FENNER & BEANE 





818 Gravier St. 
NEW ORLEANS 


27 William St. 
NEW YORK 
Members 
New York Stock Exchange 
New York Cotton Exchange 
New Orleans Cotton Exchange 
Chicago Board of Trade 
New York Produce Exchange 
New York Coffee & Sugar Exch. 
New Orleans Board of Trade 
Louisiana Sugar & Rice Exchange 
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Quotations furnished on 
Marine and Shipping Securities 





PRIVATE WIRES: 


New York, New Orleans, Chicago 
and throughout the South 





























ECOMMENDED 
CHANGES IN THE 
INCOME TAX LAW 


require a clearer under- 
standing of the whole tax 
problem and its final 
solution in figures. 


In order to help you get 
a common sense grasp of 
the situation from the 
statistical point of view, 
we have prepared and are 
distributing gratis a set 
of comprehensive and 
timely tax tables. 


This data, just off the 
| press, comprises three 








comparative tables; one 
is standard and may be 
used in connection with 
any revenue law passed. 


In addition to throwing 
light on the general tax 
problem, these tables may 

bring you business ad- 

vantages that would 
| otherwise be overlooked. 





We recommend prompt 
action in securing your 


copy. 


Ask for Tables XK-40 


A.B.Leach & Co., Ine. 


62 Cedar St., New York 
105 S. La Salle St., Chicago 


Philadelphiz 
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Why Metric Move Is Opposed 
for Business and Nation 


(Continued from page 632) 


under the proposed law, he would not 
be allowed to sell them. Picture the ex- 
pense to the manufacturer involved in 
these translations and double markings! 

And this is not all. The manufac- 
turer not only makes his products to 
sell, but he has to buy materials to use 
in his manufacturing processes. Should 
this bill become law, he would be 
forced to purchase his material in the 
metric system, transfer the metric 
dimensions in his factory to English 
dimensions, so that his tools and equip- 
ment would apply, and then, later, 
transfer the dimensions back again into 
metric terminology before he could sell 
the finished product. 

Rather than exempting the manufacturer 
from its provisions, the bill in its effects 
as set forth above would in reality force 
the manufacturer, who had established 


‘himself on the basis of English standards, 


to bear a triple burden. It might be less 
expensive for him—although expensive 
enough at that—to scrap his whole plant 
and start all over again on the basis of 
the metric system, should such a law 
as that contemplated come into effect. 


And how would the general use of 
two systems rather than one affect the 
metric arguments set forth in the two 
articles already issued in “Forbes”? 


Use of Two Systems Impracticable 


First, would school children have less 
to learn? Clearly, with the English 
system in continued use it must be 
taught and with the metric system in 
daily use, that must be taught also. 
Therefore, the extravagant estimates of 
the metricists of time to be saved are 
wholly beside the point. Children would 
have more to learn, not less. 

Secondly, would we have a simpler 
weights and measures situation after 
the change? Obviously, with a new set 
of units added to the old, the result 
would be added complexity and con- 
fusion. 


Thirdly, would fraud be reduced? Un-- 


questionably, the confusion and waste 
resulting from the efforts of adults to 
grow accustomed to new habits, new 
terminology, and new valuations would 
carry with it incalculable opportunity 
for fraud and deception. 

But why labor the point? The metric 
arguments simply do not apply to the 
situation which the pending metric bil! 
would create in this country. 

Furthermore, when we turn from the 
pending bill to world conditions the 
metric arguments are equally meaning- 
less. At the beginning of the second 
metric article it is stated that 212 coun- 
tries now use the metric system. In 
the first place, there are less than 100 
countries on the face of the globe (un- 
less the United States is supposed to 
count for 48 and the subdivisions of 
other nations are similarly counted). 
But, regardless of the number, it can 
be said with equal truth that the Eng- 
lish system is used in every country the 
world over. A system of weights and 
measures, like commerce, follows the 
flag. Wherever English products are 
shipped, there English weights and 
measures will be found in use, for they 


(Continued on page 651) 
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St. Louis- 
Southwestern 


and 


Shell Union Oil | 


We have prepared an 
analysis which discusses 
in detail the properties, 
earnings and technical 
position in the present 
market of the stock of 
each of the above com- 
panies. 


Weé shall be pleased to send a 
copy of this analysis upon request. 


MCDONNELL& Co. 


120 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 
Members New York Stock Exchange 
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For Speculation 


New York 
Railways Co. 


Ist Real Estate Ref. 4s 
Due 1942. 





Preliminary informa- 
tion relative to the pro- 
posed Plan of Reorgan- 
ization appears to in- 
dicate that these bonds 
are decidedly “out of 
line” at present prices. 


Request circular F-44 





W™ Carnegie Ewen 
Investment Securities 
2 Wall Street New York 
Telephone Rector 3273-4 
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Substantial 
Profits 


every year since its be- 
ginning ; with earnings 
for the past four years 
applicable to bond in- 
terest averaging nearly 


51, times 
charges 


| is the record of I. 
Miller & Sons, Inc., 
] whose 


First Mtge. Bonds 
Yield 7% 


Full particulars on request 


‘ebeyEKirk 
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Members New York Stock Bechange 
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What About 
the Steel Stocks? 


Speculative interest in the Iron and 
Steel stocks is tremendous. This is 
natural, considering the extraordinary 
earnings recently reported. 


The Steel industry, however, is notori- 
ous for quickly swinging from unusual 
prosperity to deep depression. 


What’s Ahead Now? 


Is the situation in the Steel industry 
fundamentally sound? Or, is the pres- 
ent extraordinary prosperity due to 
conditions that are being undermined 
by developments not visible to the 
average investor? 








These questions are answered and the 
entire Iron and Steel industry analyzed 
from the standpoint of the investor ana 
speculator in Steel stocks in a Specula- 
tive Bulletin—now off the press. A few 
copies are available for FREE distribu 
tion. 


Simply ask for Bulletin FM-1. 
American Institute of 
Finance 
141 Milk Street - Boston, Mass. 








“Thumbs Down!” 


passe LAURISTON LIVERMORE, 
wintering at West Palm Beach, 
whence heavy selling orders had poured 
into Wall Street for fully a fortnight, 
despatched this valentine to the dear pub- 
lic who have a weakness for speculation: 
It is my opinion that every day that 
passes brings out some new sensa- 
tional development in regard to the 
oil hearing; that it has undermined 
the confidence of a lot of people in 
the stock market, and if this investiga- 
tion fever of Senators and Congress- 
men keeps up and branches out into in- 
vestigation of other matters, it is go- 
ing to disturb confidence a great deal . 
more. 


There was more; but timid traders 
couldn’t sell fast enough after reading that 
one sentence—a sentence of death for many 
weakly-margined accounts. While it lasted 
it was a veritable panic. The prophet 
had spoken, and the consternation caused 
by his words could not have been ex- 
ceeded by the cry of “Fire!” in a crowded 
picture show. Those who like to think 
of their Wall Street as a place where men 
bring some little intelligence to the prac- 
tice of the art of speculation, had to admit 
that on that one day Wall Street had its 
head in Trinity graveyard and its feet in 
the cold waters of the East River. 


Dividend Coming 


Wabash has been making an excellent 
earnings showing, and it is predicted by 
well-informed people that Wabash “A” will 
be put out on a $5 basis before the end of 
March. 


The Tire Outlook 


After a long wait for some signs of 
life in the industry, holders of rubber tire 
stocks are beginning to find some hopeful 
items in the daily news. It is reported 
that, as a result of the improvement in 
the demand for automobile tires since the 
beginning of the new year, manufacturers 
are contemplating an active production 
campaign in the next six months. Says the 
Standard Daily Trade Service: “The fac- 
tories are being operated more economically 
at present than in years, selling costs have 
been reduced drastically, and sales are 
running, and promise to run through the 
spring season at least, in record-breaking 
volume. Only a period of price stability 
is necessary to make the first half of the 
year a profitable one for well-organized 
companies.” 


American Can 


The annual report of the American Can 
Co. for 1923 furnishes ample justification 
for the present market price of the stock 
and the continued bullishness of its fol- 
lowers. Earnings were equal to $19.63 a 
share on the $41,233,300 common stock, 
as against $18.30 in 1922. Expenditures 
for new construction amounted to $4,821,- 
285, exceeding those of 1922. “This sum 
represents additions to both buildings and 
machinery made necessary by growing 
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POINTERS 
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business,” said President Phelps. “The 
expenditures for this purpose in 1924 will 
probably exceed those for 1923, as some 
further expansion of facilities seems im- 
perative in order properly to care for 
trade demands.” 


General Motors 

Those who are predicting that General 
Motors common will before long go on 
a $2 annual basis point to the preliminary 
earnings statement for 1923 in support of 
their belief. When Fisher Body Cor. 
poration earnings are taken into account, 
it is shown that General Motors earned 
$3.12 a share on its common stock in 1923, 
as against $2.30 in 1922. Net sales were 
the largest in its history, standing at $698.. 
000,000. 


Copper Stocks 


Copper stocks respond with alacrity 
whenever there comes good news from the 
market for the red metal. Recently metal 
prices have started upward and, crossing 
13 cents, have reached new high levels for 
the year, with prospects of getting to 14 
or 15; or even 16 cents, under the impetus 
of the spring demand. Among the copper 
stocks, Anaconda, Utah, and Cerro de 
Pasco have been acting very well, Cerro 
in particular being under heavy accumula- 
tion in anticipation of an early dividend 
increase. 


Southern & Seaboard 


Seaboard Air Line preferred has ad- 
vanced several points since it was pointed 
out here that there was a possibility of 
this road’s being taken over by Southern 
Railway and that a price of $30 for Sea- 
board preferred was mentioned in the pre- 
liminary discussion of terms. Southern 
Railway has just completed a most profit- 
able year. Net earnings for 1923 were 
$15,136,998, according to a preliminary 
statement recently published. This is 
equivalent, after allowing for the dividend 
on the preferred stock, to $10.11 cents a 
share on the $120,000,000 common stock, 
against $4.85 a share earned in 1922. Div- 
idends are, of course, assured for South- 
ern Railway common, the only questions 
being when? and how much? 





Stock Market Outlook 
(Continued from page 648) 


The better earnings statement by Amer- ~ 


ican Hide & Leather for 1923 holds out 
the possibility that the turn may at last 
have come in the leather industry, and, 
although the evidence is not yet conclusive, 
Hide & Leather preferred has been con- 
sistently bought and the Central Leather 
stocks have also responded somewhat to 
the better feeling. Somewhat the same 
situation exists in rubber, with U. S. Rub- 
ber the favored stock. While there has 
never been any real doubt in well-informed 
quarters as to the future of the motor 
industry, Studebaker’s sturdy action has 
made many friends. 
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Why Metric Move Is Opposed 
for Business and Nation 


(Continued from page 649) 


are bound up with the products and by 
treaty are allowed for certain uses. 
There is no country to which the busi- 
ness enterprise of the English-speaking 
nations has not penetrated and in 
which, therefore, the English system of 
weights and measures is not in use. 

Such broad generalizations, however, 
have little meaning. A more pertinent 
question to ask is: To what extent are 
the English and metric systems in pre- 
dominant use in various countries and how 
widely are these systems being con- 
stantly disseminated by the trade of 
predominantly English and metric coun- 
tries respectively? Such a question has 
more meaning, and its answer indicates 
that the English system is used pre- 
dominantly by as many people the 
world over as use the metric system 
predominantly, and that twice as many 
people as either of these groups use 
neither the English nor the metric sys- 
tem predominantly. 

Statistics of this character bring for- 
cibly to the fore that there are two great 
systems of weights and measures in the 
world to-day, the English and the 
metric. With respect to foreign trade, 
the facts indicate that more than half 
the export trade of the United States 
now goes to countries that are not pre- 
dominantly metric. Thus more than 50 
per cent. of our foreign trade would be 
adversely affected. 


Complete Report Available 


These facts and many others equally 
important were brought to light in an 
exhaustive study made by the writer 
several years ago under the auspices of 
the National Industrial Conference 
Board and published in report form by 
the Century Company, New York, Oc- 
tober, 1921. This report is entitled 
“The Metric versus the English System of 
Weights and Measures.” 

To secure an impartial presentation of 
both sides of the question an Advisory 
Committee of prominent business men 
of scientific attainment was chosen to 
guide the writer in his work. Besides 
the chairman and the secretary of the 
committee, who held to a neutral atti- 
tude throughout the various meetings 
at which the material prepared was 
carefully gone over, there were four 
other members. Two of them are out- 
atanding advocates of the metric sys- 
tem. The other two are equally out- 
standing advocates of the English sys- 
tem. Every suggested change in the 
data made by these members was care- 
fully noted and incorporated by the 
writer, who acted as secretary of the 
committee, and the completed report 
was unanimously approved. 

The report, therefore, is a careful and 
judicious summing up of facts and argu- 
ments on both sides of this controversial 
question and should be consulted by 
those who wish to go into the subject 
fully. In these articles the writer can 
hope only to touch the high spots. 

This is the first of two articles by 

Joseph Mayer, engineer and economist, 

im support of the English system of 

weights and measures. The second 

article will appear in an early issue. 

















Valuable lands, buildings, 
expensive equipment, intri- 
cate machinery — these are 
some of the assets back of 
the bonds of strong indus- 
trial companies. 

To such impressive values 
must be added the less tan- 
gible factors of experienced 
management, earning ability 
and good will, if the pur- 
chaser of industrial secur- 
ities is to have a thoroughly 
desirable investment. 











This book gives figures show- 
ing how bond investment 
and compound interest help 
you attain independence. 


Complimentary copy sent on request 


Caldwell & Co. 


INVESTMENT BANKERS 


Dealer: in Southern Municipal and First Mortgage Bonds 


626 Union St. Nashville, Tenn. 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 





- 


(C) Captain James Suydam 


Broad Views for farsighted investors 


Careful analysis of man- 
agement and earnings, as 
as well as of physical equip- 
ment, always precedes the 
recemmendation of such se- 
curities by The National 
City Company. 

Our monthly publication 
gives a broad range of 
bonds from which to select. 
You ought to have a copy. 

Call, or upon request we 
will mail one to you. 


The National City Company 
National City Bank Building, New York 


You will find offices in more than 50 leading cities in the 
United States, Canada and abroad 














BONDS SHORT TERM NOTES ACCEPTANCES 
l 0 How ake. a 
Want vad Wheae | | FRACTIONAL 


LOTS 


WILSON & CHARDON 


Membere Consolidated Stook Bath. of N. ¥. 


62 Broadway New Yerk 
Telephone Whitehall 194 




















“Business Fundamentals,” by Roger W. Babson, is a 


book that should be read by every business man. 


Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 
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Tax Reduction 


and the 


Bond Market 


The Backlog of 
Deferred Construction 





Logical and Illogical 
Consolidations of 
Railways 





Discussed in 
Current Issue of 


ADS 


é 


Write for free copy to F. J. Lisman 
& Co., Members N. Y. Stock Exchange, 
20 Exchange Place, New York. 

















Established 1884 


ENNEDY & CO. 


MEMBERS 
Consolidated Stock Ex. of N. Y. 


74 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK CITY 





ODD LOTS FULL LOTS 





Investment Suggestions 


A copy of this month’s market 
letter, contains a diversified list 
of high-grade investments which 
we will gladly mail on request, 
without obligation. 

















Personal Service Headquarters 


The 
COAL & IRON 
NATIONAL 
BANK 
ef the City of New Yerk 
A Bank of Discount 
for Merchants and 
Manufacturers 


LIBERTY AND WEST STREETS 
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Opportunities for Investors 


Stocks of Leading Fire Insurance Companies 
Attractive for Investment 


By Raymond V. Sykes 


s TOCKS of leading fire insurance 
companies have long been recog- 
nized as sound investments among a 
limited group of investors but the gen- 
eral investing public has not considered 
them as broadly as their merit warrants. 
The reason is probably the same as that 
found in the case of large banks and 
trust companies. The market has been 
restricted to more or less local limits 
and the floating supply of stock usually 
is small. When an investor does buy 
insurance company or bank stock it is 
withdrawn from the market and locked 
up in his strongbox. 

Lately there has been a movement 
among insurance companies, as there 


course, the boom during the war like- 
wise saw a great expansion in the 
amount of insurance written, practically 
all of which has been continued. At 
present there is substantially more than 
$80,000,000,000, of fire insurance being 
carried in America, and each year sees 
the total increase by several billions 
more, 

Fire insurahce is one enterprise that 
may be said to have reaped a lasting 
benefit from war conditions. The de- 
pression that came subsequent to the 
Armistice and wiped out the profits of 
sO many industrial and other concerns, 
played into the hands of the insurance 
companies. As is well known the as- 








Leading Fire 

Par. C 

Aetna (Hartiard) .....0s..scces 100 $5, 
Continental (N: Y.)........ee00 25 10, 
Fidelity-Phenix (N. Y.)........ eo & 
Franklin (Phila.)............00 2 1, 
Globe & Rutgers (N. Y.)...... 100 3, 
Great American (N. Y.)........ 100 12, 
a ee ee 50 1, 
Frattiora GGmrtiord) «6.0 6..6.c50 100 «8, 
PIGEON Tidecidiediceasskas Gere 100 18, 
Ins. Co. of N. A. (Phila.)...... 10 5, 
MOOR Ces SD kina ksdicearerdare we 
Phoenix (Hartford)............. 100 =«‘5, 
i eR Re A ere 20 2, 
Westchester ON. Y.).ciccsccecss 1 61, 


a—adjusted to capital changes. 


Insurance Stocks 


Price Range Pres. 
apital Div. 1920-23 Price Yield 
000,000 $24 510—425 520 4.61% 
000,000 6 93— 58% 93 6.45% 
000,000 6 90— 51a 122 491% 
000,000 7 130— 73 130 5.38% 
500,000 20 700—200 a 790 2.53% 
500,000 16 340—240 253 6.32% 
500,000 5 90— 81 97 5.14% 
000,000 20 560—360 540 3.70% 
000,000 18 555—340 344 5.23% 
000,000 230 50— 22 52 443% 
000,000 8 210—125 150 5.33% 
000,000 20 585—450 455 440% 
000,000 4 66— 40 83 482% 
500,000 2.50 42— 34 39 6.41% 








has been among banks, to distribute 
their stocks a little more widely. Stocks 
that are quoted in the hundreds of dol- 
lars per share have been broken up or 
brought down within reach of the or- 
dinary investor by means of stock divi- 
dends. Also, dealers in unlisted secur- 
ities have lately come to pay more at- 
tention to insurance stocks, and, as a 
result, a close market is now available. 
Investors can now buy or sell insurance 
stocks quite readily and the old handi- 
cap of a doubtful market is removed. 
Like banks and trust companies, in- 
surance companies have no bonds or 
preferred stocks, but only one class of 
stock, namely, capital stock. Thus, there 
are no prior claims ahead of the stock- 
holder and he has first claim to his pro 
rata share of earnings and assets. 
Along with the development of a bet- 
ter market for insurance companies’ 
stocks, the insurance companies them- 
selves have been subject to development. 
Probably as great a gain in assets and 
earning power has taken place with fire 
insurance companies during the last six 
or eight years as can be found in any 
field of business activity. The great 
boom which construction has experi- 
enced since 1921 has called for many 
billions of additional fire insurance on 
the new buildings and contents. Of 


sets of insurance companies are com- 
posed largely of securities. The depres- 
sion in the securities market, which was 
pronounced for bonds during the period 
of high money rates from 1916 to 1921, 
afforded unusual opportunities for the 
investment of the large amount of pre- 
miums which were received during that 
time. The advance in the bond market 
that has taken place since the middle 
of 1921 has meant a substantial appreci- 
ation in war-time investments and a re- 
covery of the paper losses in pre-war 
time investments. 

An evidence of the strength of fire in- 
surance companies during and after the 
war is found in the fact that holders 
of insurance stocks did not suffer gen- 
erally from reduced or discontinued 
dividends. When recovery in business 
took place in 1922, insurance companies 
were among the first to declare stock 
dividends and to increase cash disburse- 
ments. Current yield for fire insurance 
stocks are moderate, but the policy of 
declaring stock dividends from time to 
time, or offering stockholders the right 
to subscribe to new stock at prices be- 
low the market, make these stocks very 
attractive for permanent investment 
purposes. Among others, in 1922, the 
Globe & Rutgers declared a 400 per 
cent. stock dividend, Fidelity-Phenix of- 
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fered a 100 per cent. subscription at $35 
per share, Great American paid a 25 
per cent. stock dividend, Home Insur- 
ance a 50 per cent. stock dividend, Na- 
tional Liberty a 50 per cent stock divi- 
dend, Niagara Fire a 50 per cent. stock 
dividend and the United States Fire 
stockholders had their investments in- 
creased three-sevenths by a merger. 
During 1923, Hanover Fire paid a 50 
per cent. stock dividend, Westchester 
Fire offered valuable subscription rights 
and the Northern Insurance Company 
also offered stockholders the right to 
subscribe for new stock at several dol- 
jars per share under the prevailing mar- 
ket. 


Number of Companies Decreasing 


While the business of fire insurance 
companies has been gaining rapidly and 
leading companies have been growing 
stronger, there has been an actual de- 
crease in the number of companies do- 
ing business. Competition has elimin- 
ated the weaker companies and consoli- 
dations have joined many of the success- 
ful ones. It is estimated that approxi- 
mately 2,400 joint stock mutual fire and 
marine insurance companies have re- 
tired from business since 1850. At pres- 
ent there are probably not many over 
300 joint stock fire companies in the 
United States. 

The accompanying table of leading 
fire insurance companies is not intended 
to cover the entire group. It is simply 
representative. Prices, in most cases, 
show a considerable advance over the 
low of the last four years, but for those 
buying for permanent investment, and 
fire insurance stocks should be bought 
for this purpose only, market fluctua- 
tions are not the principal consideration. 
The range of prices over the period of 
years from 1920 to 1923, inclusive, is 
necessarily in round figures as there is 
no official record of transactions, nor 
has account been taken, in all cases, of 
the value of rights accruing to stock- 
holders, so that a comparison between 
past and present prices is a little distort- 
ed. 





A CORRECTION 


We endeavor to make certain that 
claims made in advertisements in this 
magazine can be substantiated. Through 


an unfortunate error, the responsibility . 


for which we have been unable to trace, 
a most misleading statement regarding 
the book, “Personal Shorthand,” by 
Godfrey Dewey, appeared in an adver- 
tisement of World Book Company in 
our March 3, 1923, issue. There was an 
omission of the word “not” which, of 
course, exactly reversed the statement. 


This error was brought to our atten- 
tion by Mr. Dewey and his publisher. 
An advertisement of “Personal Short- 
hand” is being run in this issue cor- 
recting the statement that the system 
“will make you a verbatim reporter in 
5 hours’ or 7 days’ work” to the proper 
reading that it “will not, etc.” 


Mr. Dewey has long been prominent 
in shorthand circles in exposing short- 
hand charlatans and their fake systems. 
His claims and that of his publisher 
regarding his new system are particular- 
ly conservative and we are pleased to 
point this out in order that Mr. Dewey’s 
position may be clearly understood. 












A Booklet that will 
Help You Succeed 


"THE way to success is plain. Live on 
less than you make. Lay money by. 
Invest it safely. Reinvest the interest. 
In time you will build up a comfort- 
able fortune. 





We have published a booklet which 
will help you. It tells how to select 
safe investments. It explains a sys- 
tem of safeguards that has been suc- 
cessful for 42 years. It shows how 
you may avoid loss in investment. 





The name of this booklet is “Com- 
mon Sense in Investing Money.” A 
letter or a postal card will bring it to 
you by return mail, without charge 


or obligation. Write for it today and 
specify BOOKLET C-1411 


S. W. STRAUS & CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1882 » OFFICES IN MORE THAN FIFTY CITIES * INCORPORATED 






Straus BuILDING 
6 No. Clark St., at Madison St. 
CHICAGO 
Straus BuILDING 
79 Post Street, San FRANCISCO 


Straus BuiLpinc 
565 Fifth Ave., at 46th St. 
New Yorx 


42 Years Without Loss To Any Investor 


© 1924—S. W. S. & Co., Inc. 






































THE BACHE REVIEW 


Will keep you informed on the business 
and financial situation. 


Ten minutes a week spent in reading 
it will keep you posted om current 
events and their significance, enabling 
conclusions to be drawn by those in- 
terested. 


Sent fer 3 months without charge. 


J.S. BACHE & CO. 
ESTABLISHED 1892 
Members N. Y. Stock Exchange 
42 Broadway New York City 



















Utilities 
One hundred thousand 
investors have purchased 
per ecw pos securities 

i 


of strong public utilities 
through our organization. 


UTILITY SECURITIES 
COMPANY 
72 W.Adams St., Chicago, Ill. 


Tel. Randolph 2944 
Milwaukee — Louisville 











Have you ordered a copy of ‘“‘Men Who Are Making the 


West,” by B. C."Forbes? See Page 656. 


Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 














“The 
| Recapture Clause” 


and its effect on 


| Railroad Earnings 


anata 








The possible effects 
of the recent impor- 
tant decision of the 
Supreme Court are 
shown in an analysis 
of thirty-five repre- 
sentative railroad sys- 
tems, which we shalf 
be glad to send you 
upon request. 


F. §. Smithers & Co. 


Established 1857 
19 Nassau St. New York 


























How Lower Taxes 


will affect your 
investment income 


How will the new tax bill, if 
passed, affect your investment 
holdings? Which will be better 
for you—taxable or tax-free 
bonds? 


We have prepared for investors 
a new circular describing the 
effect of tax reduction on invest- 
ment income. The advantage of 
7% Miller Bonds over tax-free 
bonds is shown in detail, both 
under the present law and the 
Mellon Bill. Information is in- 
cluded on Inheritance Taxes, 
state and federal. Write today 
for Tax Circular. No obliga- 
tion. 


G.L.MICLCER & G. 


1005 Carbide and Carbon Building 
30 East 42nd Street, New York 


Philadelphia Pittsburgh St. Louis Buffalo 
Atlanta Memphis Knoxville 


No Investor Ever Lost a Dollar in Miller Bonds 








Mention of “Forbes” insures good servicé 
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PuBuic UTILITIES 


NEWS IN BRIEF 








 * eee utilities are getting harder and 
harder to define. Street railways come 
under the term, but omnibuses get from 
under and are usually sorted as motor 
vehicles, though horses used to be recog- 
nized as part of street railway equipment. 
And an omnibus company operating under 
a franchise seems to become a utility sub- 
ject to state supervision. Streets and 
highways could very properly be regarded 
as public utilities if it were practical to 
charge directly for the use of them. Light 
and power companies are utilities, but what 
about the holding companies which govern 
strings of subsidiaries extending into many 
States? And when they are all consoli- 
dated into one or more superpower systems, 
for the purpose of supplying power for 
industry on a,scale that dwarfs the light 
feature in the business, the usual concep- 
tion of a public utility seems to slip away 
from its mental moorings. And then most 
of the legal provisions for public super- 
vision may have to be recast on national 
lines, perhaps on a plan similar to the 
Federal Reserve System for bankers. 

The two strongest factors in the transi- 
tion that is taking place are, of course, 
automotive transportation and high-voltage 
transmission of electric current. They are 
easily observed. But back of them there 
has been a steady and rapid growth in 
labor-saving machinery leading to highly 
economical production methods depending 
largely on consolidation of knowledge and 
capital. State boundaries remain on the 
map of economics only as an artificial hind- 
rance to enterprise, and the municipality 
can scarcely be thought of any more as a 
factor in production. It can buy its own 
necessities more cheaply than it can make 
them. 


Customer-Ownership is Remedy 


Whatever sagacity the municipal gov- 
ernment may possess it can nearly always 
apply more efficiently as a customer than 
as a producer. To link a municipality 
with any national system of manufacture, 
except as a customer and possibly as a 
stockholder, grates more and more on that 
sense of the fitness of things which the 
American public is quick to acquire in 
matters of business. And thus, spite of 
various misgivings about the power en- 
trusted to private concerns with enormous 
capital resources, municipal public utility 
plants have been liquidated and absorbed 
at a very rapid rate during the last few 
years, those remaining having little left 
but a political existence and significance. 
It is getting pretty well understood that 
the larger the private concerns get, the less 
private they become, and that any trans- 
gressions on their part can always be 
checked when necessary. 

It is the private concerns that have 
something to fear from public regulation, 
rather than the public anything from 
private greed. And customer-ownership is 
the solvent principle in which both fears 
can be peacefully composed. 


OME extracts from an article by Sam- 

uel Gompers, president of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, may serve to 
show how far the understanding has 
spread that industry is entering upon new 
relations to the general public through the 
new importance of purely physical factors 
which are ruling the developments. He 
writes only about superpower (calling it 
“giant power” to avoid the suggestion of 
anything supernatural among the most 
ignorant), but his views will be found 
more broadly applicable. 

After reading his explanation of super- 
power, which is more vivid than any given 
by anybody else, we find such passages as 
the following: 

“It is fair to assume, at least for the 
sake of argument, that with the develop- 
ment of giant power, the next ten years 
may double our number of horsepower 
per capita. 


Important Issue at Stake 


“But whatever we may not know as to 
the possibilities of the future, we do 
possess one certain fact. Giant power is 
going to be developed, and the magnificent 
beginnings are under way, with fruition 
on a great scale a matter of less than 
five years, and possibly much less. 

“There are things to be done. There are 
things to be done that require vision and 
energy, that require breaking away from 
old procedure, along lines that are natural 
and logical. 

“Here is, as if by design, a new engine 
of production coming into being at a time 
when the philosophy and the practice of 
labor is ripe for its coming, ripe for its 
handling, ripe for its direction, ripe for 
the bringing of the best results to all of 
the people. 

“Already the whole giant power project 
has become a bone of contention between 
the advocates of government ownership and 
those who oppose government ownership. 
The advocates of government ownership 
would like to have that contest overshadow 
everything else in connection with giant 
power; but however important may be the 
question of ownership, there are larger 
and more important questions at issue, and 
upon these the labor movement should 
concentrate its first and greatest efforts. 

“Unless there is an intelligent change, 
we shall be confronted with a network of 
state power commissions attempting to do 
in connection with power what state rail- 
way commissions have been attempting to 
do in conection with railroads.” 

“State power commissions already find 
themselves facing a giant in puzzlement. 
They do not know quite what to do, but 
their minds are quite made up that eventu- 
ally they shall have to stop something. 

“The political dog scarcely knows how 
to handle the industrial porcupine.” 

Complete and public accounting is the 
principal safeguard that Mr. Gompers has 
in view. 
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Better Understanding between Public 
Utilities and Communities is Increasing 


This has not merely happened. Constructive work has brought this enlighten- 
ment. 


What has been done? 


What is being done? 


What further developments should take place? 


Forbes Magazine wants to find out and is offering 


$600 in Prizes 


for articles on 


“How Sound Public Relations Between Public Utilities and 
Communities Can Be Best Developed and Maintained” 


HIS contest should appeal par- 

ticularly to men and women en- 

gaged in the public utility busi- 
ness because it is their life’s work. 
Everybody who has any knowledge 
or information on this subject should 
contribute because this contest will be 
the means of sharing their knowledge 
with others who are working for a 
better understanding between the 
people, industries and Government. 


Make notes of any ideas which may 
occur to you. Talk them over with 
the members of your organization and 
friends. Discussion will bring out 
many things and stimulate the action 
of your mind on the subject. The 
articles may be either a few pages or 
a dozen pages in length. 


For the best articles the following 
cash prizes will be awarded: 

First Prize $300 Second Prize $200 
Third Prize $100 


The contest is open to everybody. 
Contestants may or may not be sub- 
scribers to “Forbes.” 


By “Best Article” Forbes does not 
mean best from the standpoint of 


literary excellence but best in the rea- 
sons and ideas presented on the sub- 
ject. 


What Forbes seeks is a plan which 
is practicable. Ideas should be based 
on present and past experience. 


Photographs, charts and supple- 
mentary data are welcomed in this 
contest. 


Forbes reserves the right to pub- 
lish any of the articles submitted, and 
plans to begin printing some of them 
in advance of awarding the prizes. 
The awards will be announced in the 
May 24th issue. 


Contest closes May 1. All articles 


must be in the offices of Forbes . 


Magazine on or before that date. 


Start now to write down every idea 
that occurs to you on the subject. 
Get your articles in the mail early and 
in plenty of time. 


The manuscripts will be judged by 
B. C. Forbes, representing Forbes 
Magazine, and two other judges, rep- 
resenting National Electric Light 
Association, whose names will be 
announced later. 


Address all letters to Contest Editor 


Forbes Magazine, 120 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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With all thy getting, get Understanding 


FORBES 


Every Two Weeks 


120 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 


Dear Reader: 


The greatest book that B.C. Forbes ever wrote is also his newest-- 
"MEN WHO ARE MAKING THE WEST." 
































(’*_{B. C. Forbes lives over again with you, the lives of fourteen men who 
have contributed most to the industry, commerce, banking and shipping 
developments of the West. The men are far-famed, their achievements are 
known the country over; their deeds, their works are of vital interest to 
every business man, whether he be North, East, South or West. 


There is romance, adventure, history wrapped between the covers of 
"MEN WHO ARE MAKING THE WEST." You are carried along from the days when 
the West was a desert; from the West of the Indians; from the West of the 
California gold rush of '49, the West of pioneer caravans trekking new 
paths across endless waste lands to a new civilization; from the West of 
the first railroads to the golden West of today. 


The West has been immortalized in the fiction of Jack London, Peter B. 
Kyne, Rex Beach, Emerson Hough, Zane Grey and others. Now it is again 
immortalized in the fact stories of B. C. Forbes, more thrilling than 


fiction, because true in every detail; because it. is based upon the lives 
of living men. 





Aside from its thrills, "MEN WHO ARE MAKING THE WEST" is a meaty, 
pithy exposition of management and financing; of overcoming obstacles and 
difficulties; of methods men may take to success, wealth and glory. It 
presents business policies and methods of successful men which you can 
apply to your own business and financial problems. 


Send for your copy of "MEN WHO ARE MAKING THE WEST"--there is no 
obligation to buy. Read it for seven days and then return it, if you do 
not want to keep it, without further obligation to you. If you decide to 
keep it, merely remit $2 as payment in full. 


You have a real thrill in store for you. Fill in and mail the coupon 
below. 


Yours very truly, 
FORBES MAGAZINE. 


FILL IN AND MAIL TO-DAY 





FORBES MAGAZINE, 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York City, N. Y. 


Send me ...... copies of B. C. Forbes’ newest book, “Men Who Are 
Making the West,” for seven days’ approval. I will either return the 
books to you within seven days after I receive them, without further 
obligation on my part, or, I will remit $2.00 as payment in full for 
each copy. 
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Investors’ 
Book of Booklets 
Department 


To obtain literature listed herein write 
the issuing house, referring to the In- 
vestors Book of Booklets Department of 
“Forbes Magasine,” and the desired pub- 
lication will be mailed to you free of 
charge. 


Unlisted Securities—Tobey & Kirk, 
Members of the New York Stock Ex- 
change, 25 Broad Street, New York, have 
prepared for gratis distribution a folder 
containing descriptions of unlisted securi- 
ties, including Merck & Company (Manu- 
facturing Chemists), American Book 
Company, American Type Founders, and 
others. They will gladly furnish this folder 
as well as information on listed or other 
unlisted securities on request to depart- 
ment “F.” 


The Recapture Clause and Its Effect 
on Railroad Earnings—The possible 
effects of this recent Supreme Court de- 
cision are shown in an analysis of thirty- 
five representative railroad systems made 
by F. S. Smithers & Company, Members 
of the New York Stock Exchange, 19 
Nassau Street, New York, and will be 
furnished upon request. 


The Cotton Market—Information and 
statistics of an authoritative nature as well 
as information as to other market securi- 
ties will be gladly furnished upon request 
to Fenner & Beane, Members of the New 
York Stock Exchange and New York Cot- 
ton Exchange, 27 William Street, New 
York, and 818 Garvier Street, New Or- 
leans, La. 


Tractions—Public Utilities—Wm. Car- 
negie Ewen, 2 Wall Street, New York, 
invite inquiries from investors desiring to 
avail themselves of information concern- 
ing securities of both these groups, which 
will be furnished gratis upon request. 


Service Bulletin—A bulletin contain- 
ing current topics of interest to the investor 
with discussion’ of recent developments 
with an opinion on the outlook is pub- 
lished regularly by McDonnell & Com- 
pany, Members of the New York Stock 
Exchange, 120 Proadway, New York. 
Your name will be gladly placed permanent- 
ly on the mailing list upon request. 


Common Sense in Investing Money— 
This helpful booklet, treating with meth- 
ods for building for the future by saving 
and investing, will be furnished free upon 
request to S. W. Straus & Company, 565 
Fifth Ave, New York. 


Insurance Stocks—Why these stocks 
are a profitable investment and a list of 
some of the best, with analysis of those you 
are interested in, will be gladly furnished 
upon request to J. K. Rice, Jr., & Company, 
36 Wall Street, New York. 


Odd Lots—In a pamphlet issued by 
John Muir & Company, Members of the 
New York Stock Exchange, 61 Broadway, 
New York, is discussed methods of trading 
in fractional lots of New York Stock Ex- 
change securities. This will be sent upon 
request. 




















Insurance Stocks 
as Investments 


Do you realize that the Insurance business is one of the most im- 
portant in the World, and that insurance has developed into one of 
the most essential factors of business to-day? Should all the com- 
panies in one accord cease to function, business would be completely 
paralyzed. 

Insurance underlies all commercial credit on which business is 
founded; consequently Insurance plays one of the most #mportant 
parts in the World’s business to-day. 

Over a period of years, Fire insurance stocks have proven most de- 
sirable investments, ranking with the Bank and Trust Company stocks. 

We have made a particular specialty of these securities for the 
past ten years, and we will be glad at any time to furnish information 
relative to the different stocks. 


The following are a few of the most active— 


American Alliance Hanover 

City of New York Home 
Continental National Liberty 
Fidelity Phenix Niagara 
Franklin North River 
Glens Falls Pacific 

Globe & Rutgers United States 
Great American Westchester 


Our Investment Bulletin list will be sent upon request. 
Write for Bulletin F. 427. 


J.K. RICE, JR., & CO. 


36 Wall Street: New York 














WITHOUT FIRE INSURANCE 


what would you do? 


The answer is obvious—you simply could not 
carry on your business in safety. Your commercial 
credit depends upon insurance... in fact, you could 
not buy goods on a time basis or secure a loan on 
your property if you were not insured. It is your 
insurance policy that guarantees your tangible col- 
lateral in case of loss. 


But because of this very necessity for fire insur- 
ance, it is important that you use the utmost care 
and discretion when selecting your company. With 
an American Eagle Policy you may have perfect 
confidence before the loss and a prompt and equit- 
able settlement after it. 


AMERICAN EAGLE 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
EIGHTY MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK.N.Y. 


HENRY EVANS + JAMES A .SWINNERTON 
CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD PRESIDENT 


CASH CAPITAL ‘ONE MILLION DOLLARS 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


























What Is 
Your Time 


Worth? 


It is not safe to make 
an investment and then 
| forget about it. Some- 
one should give it his 
attention. Who? 





If you decide to undertake 
the task yourself, you must, 
for one thing, be prepared to 
undertake an enormous read- 
ing program, including 
financial and trade papers 
of all types. You should 
also study and understand 
earning statements and bal- 
ance sheets. Even so, what 
everyone knows is not news 
and you will only have just 
scratched the surface. 


Granted, however, you can 
do all this—what is your 
time worth? t 





Moody’s Investors Service I} 
can do this and much more | 








for you at a nominal cost | 
because we devote our entire 
time and effort to such work 

and have been doing it suc- 
cessfully for many years for 
thousands of banks and 
individual investors. 


|| Think this over carefully. 
Is it worth your while to 
| duplicate at much effort f 
what we can provide at 
} small cost? Inquire for 
details of our Supervisory 

I Service, asking for Book- 

let 102-F. 
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MOODY’S 


INVESTORS SERVICE | 
JOHN MOODY, President | 



















85 Naeesau Street New York 
CHICAGO BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA LOS ANGELES 
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Lismans—In a pamphlet issued by F. 
J. Lisman & Company, Members of the 
New York Stock Exchange, 20 Exchange 
Place, New York, you will find a discus- 
sion of present day happenings in the stock 


and bond markets. A post card or letter 
will place your name on list to receive it 
regularly. 

Comparative Income Tax Tables— 
This new pamphlet shows in figures exactly 
what the Tax Reduction Plan now before 
Congress will amount o in dollars and 
cents. Write to A. B. Leach & Company, 
Inc., 62 Cedar Street, New York, for 
Tables XK-40. 

Weekly Bulletin—Goodbody & Com- 
pany, Members of the New York Stock 
Exchange, 115 Broadway, New York, will 
place your name on their mailing list to 
receive their weekly bulletin containing 
discussion of market activities. 

Bond Topics—Public Utility develop- 
ments of note as well as a list of securi- 
ties with brief descriptions is contained 
in this pamphlet. Plans for making your 
money work are also discussed. Upon re- 
quest to A. H. Bickmore & Company, 111 
Broadway, New York, your name will be 
placed on the list to receive Bond Topics 
regularly. 

Brookmire Pamphlets — Forecasting 
and its results and how it can help the 
careful investor is explained in a booklet 
issued by The Brookmire Economic Ser- 
vice, 25 West 45th Street, New York. 

Market Letter—This weekly letter 
discussing events in the stock market is 
available upon request to Pearl & Com- 
pany, Members of the New York Stock 
Exchange, 71 Broadway, New York. 

Definitions of Bonds and Stocks—This 
booklet, as well as the weekly market let- 
ter published by Reinhart & Bennet, Mem- 
bers of the New York Stock Exchange, 
52 Broadway, New York, will be sent upon 
request. 

Record of Securities Transactions— 
This booklet contains a form for record- 
ing your security transactions, also includes 
suggestions as to a trading system. Mc- 
Cleve & Company, Members of the New 
York Stock Exchange, 67 Exchange Pace, 
New York, and will send this upon request. 

Impartial Advice on Investment Mat- 
ters—Chisholm & Chapman, Members 
of the New York Stock Exchange, 52 
Broadway, New York, will gladly give 
advice and information in regard to invest- 
ment problems. 

An Easy Way to Save Your First 
$1,000—In a recently issued booklet you 
can obtain information regaring a method 
of saving and investing. Caldwell & Com- 
pany, 625 Union Street, Nashville, Ten- 
nessee, will gladly send it to you. 

Partial Payments—A method for buy- 
ing good stocks and bonds on monthly 
payments is discussed in a booklet issued 
by James M. Leopold & Company, Mem- 
bers of the New York Stock Exchange, 
7 Wall Street, New York, and sent free 
on request. 

How Tax Reduction Will Affect In- 
vestment Income—Miller Bonds and 
Tax-Exempt Securities under the Mellon 
Plan and the present law is discussed in 
a pamphlet recently issued by G. L. Miller 
& Company, Inc., 30 East 42 Street, New 
York. A copy will be furnished you upon 
request. 

Stock Letter—This letter of interest 
to investors gives news of current events 
in the stock market. It will be sent to you 
upon request by Josepthal & Company, 
Members of the New York Stock Ex- 
change, 120 Broadway, New York, 
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Remington Typewriter 
Company 


First Preferred Dividend No. 71 
Second Preferred Dividend No. 61 


New York, February 13, 1924. 


The Board of Directors has 
this day declared a quarterly 
dividend of 134% ($1.75) per 
share on the First Preferred 
and Series “S” First Preferred 
stocks, payable April 1, 1924, 
to stockholders of record 
March 22, 1924. 


The Directors also declared 
a dividend of 2% ($2.00) per 
share on the Second Preferred 
stock, payable March 28, 1924, 
to stockholders of record 
March 18, 1924. 


HAROLD E. SMITH, 
Secretary. 








BETHLEHEM STEEL CORPORATION 


Dividend Notice 

The quarterly dividends upon the various 
classes of stock of Bethlehem Steel ration 
declared by the Board of Directors on January 
24, 1924, will be payable on April 1, 1924, to the 
holders of record thereof at the close of busi- 
ness on March 1, 1924 (the date on which the 
books for the transfer of the Seven Per Cent. 
Cumulative Preferred Stock and Common Stock 
will be closed for the Annual Meeting of Stock- 
holders to be held April 1, 1924), as follows: 
Two per cent. (2%) upon the Eight Per Cent. 
Cumulative Convertible Preferred Stock; one 
and three-quarters per cent. (14%) upon the 
Seven Per Cent. Cumulative Preferred Stock, 
and one and one-quarter per cent. (14%) upon 
the Common Stock. 

Checks will be mailed. 

R. E. McMATH, Secretary. 
Dated, February 14, 1924, 





AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH CO. 
138th Dividend 

The regular quarterly dividend of Two Dollars 
and Twenty-five Cents per share will be paid on 
Tuesday, April 15, 1924, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business on Friday, 
March 14, 1924. 

On account of the Annual Meeting of the 
Stockholders, the transfer books will be closed 
at the close of business on Friday, March 14, 
1924, and re-opened at 10 A. M. on March &, 


1924. 
H. BLAIR-SMITH, 
Treasurer. 





Swift & Company 
Union Stock Yards, Chicago 


Dividend No. 153 
Dividend of TWO DOLLARS ($2.00) per share on 
the capital stock of Swift & Company, will be 
paid on April 1, 1924, to stockholders of record, 
March 10, 1924, as shown on the books of the 


Company. C. A. PEACOCK, Secretary 











WE OFFER 
8% Preferred Stock 
of 


Rockwood & Co. 


Manufacturers of Cocoa and Cocoa Powder 
(Company has paid dividends 
regularly since organizing.) 


at $69 per share 
Yielding 11 1, % 
Frank D. Van Nostrand & Co. 


Incorporated 
15 Broad- Street New York 


Telephene Hanever 1367 
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Investment Mortgage Survey 


Methods of Unscrupulous Real Estate Securities 
Salesmen—How Investors Can Avoid Pitfalls 


By R. D. 


‘“ ORE money has been made in real 

M estate investments than all other 
forms of investment combined.” So 
said Andrew Carnegie, the peer of all 
steel masters. He ‘knew the intrinsic 
yalue of real estate. Further, he saw the 
possibilities for enhancement in value 
as the country gained in population and 
industry expanded. 

There were many others who saw 
the same possibilities as did Carnegie 
but many of these latter were not will- 
ing to wait for the natural growth of a 
community to increase the value of 
their holdings. They conceived of a 
much quicker way to realize upon their 
commitment. They took over options for 
the purchase of land and then issued 
securities of one kind or another, using 
the option as a selling argument. There 
is no way of ascertaining how much 
money finds its way each year into 
the coffers of concerns which are pro- 
moting such nefarious schemes but it 
will run up into the millions. 


Need for Protection 


The circulars sent out describe 
in glowing terms the profits which have 
been made, are being made and can be 
made in real estate. Many use the so- 
called “rush” method for getting sub- 
scribers for their stock issues. This 
method consists of a series of letters 
or circulars, each one urging the pur- 
chase of securities now. Tomorrow may 
be too late. 

Recent exposes and legislation have 
had a tendency to curtail the activities 
of the more active firms which were do- 
ing a stock jobbing business. The Na- 
tional Association of Real Estate Boards 
have found from a survey of the real 
estate license laws that more than 38 
per cent. of the people living in the 
country are protected in the purchase 
and sale of real estate by State super- 
vision. The Association states in its 
report that the real estate business is 
as much entitled to protection from un- 
scrupulous dealers as the business of 
banking is from swindling operations 
by the unreliable bond broker. It is 
only a matter of time before every state 
will have legislation for the protection 
of investors. 


Secured Bonds Good Investment 


One of the most notorious cases to 
come to the attention of the Federal 
authorities in many years was that of 
a firm dealing in real estate securities. 
The head of this firm has been indicted 
on charges of conspiracy to use the 
mails to defraud and using the mails 
in furtherance of a scheme to defraud 
in the conduct of his company. Offi- 
cials of the Government have estimated 
that the persons described in the in- 
dictment as investors (really victims) 
had paid into the enterprise controlled 
by this operator between $4,000,000 and 
$6,000,000. Lest the reader be misled 


Maxwell 


it should be mentioned that this amount 
does not represent money paid to the 
company for the actual land itself or 
bonds based upon real estate as secur- 
itv, but was for stock in the company. 

Bonds based upon real estate and is- 
sued by a reliable company constitutes 
an unusually safe investment, but the 
same cannot be said of the stocks which 
are issued by concerns supposedly deal- 
ing in real estate. No matter how at- 
tractive the proposition may sound 
from a profit standpoint, one should re- 
member that stock is only an evidence 
of ownership in the company and if the 
company fails to make profits the stock 
is practically worthless. The concern 
referred to above guaranteed to pay 8 
per cent. on its stock. Inasmuch as 
nothing was ever earned from actual 
operations, dividends were illegally paid 
out of the proceeds from stock sales. 

The experience of the people who in- 
vested funds in an enterprise such as 
the Commonwealth Hotel Company of 
New York should prove of interest. The 
original promoters knew nothing about 
real estate, but they did have the fore- 
thought to purchase a valuable site for 
a large co-operative hotel. So well 
were the promoters versed in the sci- 
ence of stock selling that before they 
decided to discontinue operations sev- 
eral millions of dollars of stock had 
been disposed of. At the present time 
an empty hole is all that the stock- 
holders have for their money. The 
main reason for this condition is that 
most of the money went to pay large 
salaries and commissions to the fiscal 
agents. The example of the Common- 
wealth is not a rare case—there are 
many others. Probably the best 
method of combating such promotions 
is to have salaries scheduled in a pub- 
lic statement such as the English Com- 
panies act requires. 


Deal With Reliable Firms 

The investor can best protect himself 
by doing business only with a house 
noted for its reputation and by assur- 
ing himself that he is securing bonds 
issued against a mortgage, the mort- 
gage having previously been placed in 
the hands of a trustee who will act in 
the interests of the bondholders. Above 


- all when purchasing real estate secur- 


ities forget that there are fortunes to 
be made. The large fortunes which 
have been made in real estate in the 
past have been the result of the pur- 
chase of property and then holding it 
until it had enhanced in value. The 
ordinary investor cannot follow this 
method. He can, however, acquire 
mortgage bonds paying from 5 to 7 per 
cent., and in a few years a fair income 
can be built up. The writer will now 
ask a question. “Is not such a plan in- 
finitely better, even though it takes 
time, than one where the element of 
risk is so great that there is not one 
chance in a thousand of the proposi- 
tion ever proving successful?” 





Without Loss 
to a Customer 


HIRTY-NINE years of inten- 

sive financial experience — 

thirty-nine years of sound, 
conservative business practice — 
thirty-nine years of examining and 
investigating thousands of invest- 
ments—insure to the investor the 
highest standard of safety. 


During the past thirty-nine years 
hundreds of millions of dollars 
have been invested by the firm of 
George M. Forman & Company in 
thousands of separate investments 
without the loss to any investor of 
one penny of either principal or 
interest. This is an enviable rec- 
ord for integrity, honor and judg- 
ment. 


Important Investment 
Book FREE 


For your couvenience we have embodied in a 
book the fundamental investment knowledge 
which we have acquired during these years. 
This book is called “How to Select Safe Bonds.” 
It gives eight simple rules which, when prop- 
erly applied, furnish an ab- 
solute index to the safety of 
any investment. It tells you 
how to select the investment 
best suited to your needs, 
and how to protect your 
principal against loss or mis- 
management. No matter 
what investments you are 
making or have made, don’t 
go another day without this 
book. 





GEORGE M. FORMAN 
COMPANY 


105 W. MONROE ST. CHICAGO 
39 Years Without Loss to a Customer 


George M. Forman & Company, 
Dept. 53, 105 W. Monroe St., Chicago. 


Please mail me without obligation a y of 
your booklet, “How to Select ie Bonds,” giv- 
ing the “Eight Tests of Safety,” which have 
prevented loss to thousands of investors. 


Name 
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You Can Have 
_$115 a Month 


Regular income from 
only $50 a month in- 
vested systematically 
over a period of twenty 
years. 


Our Partial Payment 
Plan makes it practical 
and convenient — we 
offer only sound, in- 
come-paying securities 
such as the issues of the 
big Middle West Utili- 
ties Company and its 
subsidiaries. 


Send for our new booklet, 


“A Sound Method of Building Capital” 


which explains this attractive 
plan. 


Ask for pamphlet C 201 


AHBickmoreé[p 


Il] BROADWAY, NY. 




















The Value of 
Diversity 


Cities Service Company 
combines under one manage- 
ment 122 subsidiary com- 
panies in a Public Utility 
Division, a Natural Gas 
Division and a Petroleum 
Division. This diversity of 
interest is a_ stabilizing 
factor in the powerful finan- 
cial structure of Cities 
Service Company. 

A wonderful photographic and 
word picture exemplifying the 
Petroleum and Natural Gas 
Divisions of Cities Service Com- 
pany is contained in a booklet 
entitled “A Giant in an Essen- 
tial Industry,” which relates the 
story of Empire Gas and Fuel 
Company. 


Send for Cities Service Pre- 
ferred stock circular P-16 
and a copy of “A Giant 
in an Essential Industry.” 


SECURI éS A pebrrMeNt 
Hen erty 
& Com y 


60 WALL ST.. NEW YORK 
Branches in Principal Citles 


























DIGEST 
CORPORATION 
NEWS 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co.— Reports 
earnings of $2.17 a share on the common 
for 1923, against 74 cents a share in 
1922. 


American Cotton Oil Co.—Over 93 per 
cent. of all of the stock of this company 
was presented for exchange for stock 
of Gold Dust Corp. 

American International Corp.—Denied 
reports to the effect that the company 
would be liquidated. 


American Steel Foundries—Reports 
earnings of $9.70 a share on the com- 
mon for 1923, compared with $4.03 4 
share in 1922. 


American Tel. & Tel. Co—Now has 
over 500,000 shareholders, or more than 
any other industrial, public utility or 
railroad enterprise. 

Baldwin Locomotive Works—Presi- 
dent Vauclain denied reports that divi- 
dend would be increased and branded as 
ridiculous reports that company would 
sell its big real estate holdings in Phil- 
adelphia. 

Bethlehem Steel Corp.— President 
Grace is quoted as stating that the out- 
look for steel business is good and that 
all plants, except the shipbuilding plant 
near Buffalo, are operating near capa- 
city. 

Buckeye Pipe Line Co.—Declared a 
quarterly dividend of $1 a share, a re- 
duction of 50 cents from the last quar- 
terly payment. 

Cero De Pasco Copper Corp.—Produc- 
tion, according to an official, will con- 
tinue along a normal basis of 90,000,000 
Ibs annually and will be increased only 
when price of copper increases. A favor- 
able price, he said, would be about 16 
cents a pound. 

Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc.—For 1923, 
reports earnings equal to $14.15 a share 
on the common, against $12.01 a share 
in previous year. 

Colorado Fuel & Iron Co.—Rail mills 
at Pueblo, which resumed operation 
Dec. 15, after several months’ shutdown, 
are reported running at full capacity. 

Commonwealth Edison Co.—Invest- 
ment budget for 1924 provides for ex- 
penditures of approximately $29,250,000, 
representing an increase of nearly $10,- 
000,000 over the budget estimate made 
early in 1923. 


Computing-Tabulating-Recording Co. - 


—Received a large order for tabulating 
machines and accessory equipment from 
the Brazilian government. 

Continental Can Co.—Earned $9.18 a 
share on the common in 1923, against 
$7.97 a share in 1922. 

duPont (E. I.) deNemours & Co.—Is 
planning to call for redemption on May 
1, 1924, $10,000,000 par value of its 7% 
per cent. 10-year gold bonds outstand- 
ing, which will reduce the bonds of the 
parent company outstanding to about 
$18,000,000, against the original issue of 
$35,000,000 in May, 1921. 

Federal Light & Traction Co.—De- 
clared a quarterly dividend of $1 cash 
on the common, in addition to an extra 
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dividend of 75 cents payable in 6 Der 
cent. cumulative preferred stock. 
Formerly paid 75 cents quarterly in cash 
in addition to stock dividend of 75 cents 
in preferred. 


Fisher Body Corp.—Purchased the 
plant and property of the Mansfield 
Steel Corp. for a price estimated to be 
in excess of $250,000. 

Ford Motor Co—TIn January turned 
out 161,000 cars and trucks and 4837 
tractors. February schedule of cars and 
trucks is 180,000, or about 7,000 a day. 


General Baking Co.—For 1923, reports 
earnings of $11.18 a share on the com- 
mon, against $9.60 a share in 1922. 

General Electric Co.—Jan. bookings 
approximated $25,000,000, compared with 
billings at about the same rate. Un- 
filled orders at the start of 1924 were 
well over $105,000,000, compared with 
$76,220,000 at the close of 1922. 


‘General Motors Corp.—Sold over 66, 
000 cars and trucks in January, com- 
pared with 61,370 in December, 1923, and 
49,162 in January, 1923. 

Gray & Davis, Inc—Earned $1.20 a 
share in 1923, compared with $1.96 a 
share in previous year. 

Hupp Motor Car Corp.—January 
output amounted to 3,152 cars, against 
3,000 in January, 1923. February out- 
put is scheduled at 4,000. 

International Harvester Co.— Pur- 
chased the plant of the New Orleans 
Corrugated Fibre Box Co. 

International Nickel Co.—For 9 months 
ended Dec. 31, 1923, reports earnings of 
23 cents a share on the common, against 
a deficit for the same period a year ago. 

Kress (S. H.) & Co.—Sales in January 
totaled $2,152,521; same month a year 
ago, $2,059,962. 

Maxwell Motor Corp.—Earnings in 
1923 were equivalent to $2.06 a share on 
the “B” stock. Nothing was earned in 
1922. Stockholders approved proposed 
increase in the Class “A” stock from 
$20,000,000 to $27,500,000, par $100, to 
provide for conversion of the new 10- 
year debenture bonds, the issuance of 
which was also approved. 

Montgomery Ward & Co.—Reports 
sales of $11,205,477 for January; same 
month a year ago, $8,477,239. 

National Biscuit Co.—Appealed to the 
Federal Court in New York to review 
the order of the Federal Trade commis- 
sion prohibiting its quantity discounts 
system. 

National Cloak & Suit Co—Earned 
$14 a share on the common in 1923, com- 
pared with $12.48 a share in 1922, 

Owens Bottle Co.—Officials denied 
rumors to the effect that suits had been 
brought against company in connection 
with patents. 

New York Central R. R.—Distributed 
orders for 17,000 freight cars and over 
100 locomotives. 

Pan-American Petroleum & Transport 
Co.—Directors voted to withdraw the re- 
cent offer to stockholders to subscribe 
at $20 a share to the capital stock of 
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the Pan-American Western Petroleum 
Co. recently organized to develop the 
California naval oil leases. 

Parke, Davis & Co.—Earned $5.47 a 
share in 1923; 1922, $5.55. 

Pennsylvania Railroad.—Recently put 
‘nto operation four more motor truck 
ynits, making a total of 11 units and 
trucks in regular operation, displac- 
ing 11 local less-than-carload freight 


trains. 

Pressed Steel Car. Co.—Reports earn- 
ings of $6.65 a share on the common for 
1923. This compares with a deficit re- 
ported for 1922. 

Pullman Co.—Received an order from 
the Atchison, Topeka & Sante Fe for 
1000 refrigerator cars. 

Republic Iron & Steel Co.—Earned 
$15 a share on the common in 1923, af- 
ter allowing only 7 per cent. on the 
preferred. Nothing was earned in 1922. 

Sears, Roebuck & Co.—Sales in Jan. 
were $19,302,853; same month in 1923, 
$18,930,082. 

Southern Railway Co.—For 1923, re- 
ports earnings of $10.22 a share on the 
common, compared with $4.85 a share in 
1922. 

Transcontinental Oil Co—Plans_ to 
authorize 250,000 shares of 7 per cent. 
cumulative preferred stock, par $100, of 
which 157,500 shares will presently be 
issued, and 2,000,000 additional shares of 
common stock, no par. It is proposed 
to offer the additional shares of common 


‘for subscription to stockholders at $4 


a share, on a share for share basis, such 
offering having been underwritten. 

Union Pacific R. R—Was authorized 
by I. C. C. to construct 118-mile exten- 
sion to its line from Fort Collins, Colo. 

U. S. Food Products Co.—Stockhold- 
ers who, under the plan of reorganiza- 
tion, failed to subscribe for the new 7 
per cent. notes at par in the ratio of 
$100 in notes for each 10 shares held, 
receiving therewith 2 new common 
shares for each $100 of notes subscribed, 
will not be entitled to any benefits under 
the plan. 

U. S. Steel Corp.—Unfilled orders Jan. 
31 totaled 4,798,429 tons, compared with 
4,445,339 tons on Dec. 31, 1923, an in- 
crease of 353,090 tons, and with 6,910,776 
tons on Jan. 31, 1923. 

White Motor Co—TIs planning, ac- 
cording to Dow, Jones & Co., on doing 
at least 25 per cent. greater volume of 
business in first six months of 1924 than 
in 1923, and is in position to handle any 
increase beyond that volume. Orders in 
Jan. were approximately 10 per cent. 
greater than in same month of last year. 

Willys-Overland Co.—Produced 22,058 
cars in Jan., compared with 10,452 cars 
same month a year ago. February pro- 
duction was at the same high rate, thus 
indicating that company will in 1924 far 
surpass its record of 203,000 vehicles in 
1923, which was 60,000 in excess of 1922. 

Wilson & Co.—Shareholders will vote 
on proposed authorization of 250,000 
shares of no par prior preference stock, 
to have preference over present com- 
mon and preferred stocks, and 350,000 
no par Class “A” shares to have prefer- 
ence over common stock up to $3 a 
share. 

Woolworth (F. W.) Co.—Earned $31.84 
a share on the common in 1923, com- 
pared with $27.11 a share in 1922. Sales 
in January were $12,134,022, compared 
with $11,047,907 for January 1923, 














MIDDLE WEST UTILITIES COMPANY 














Building a Large Modern Electric Generating Station on the Cumberland River 
near Pineville, Kentucky. 
One of the Middle West Central Station Properties. 


Essential Service in Fifteen States 


No. 8 of a Series 


The sixteen territorial groupings of the subsidiaries of the 
Middle West Utilities Company embrace a diversification of 
business which substantially insures protection for the Com- 
pany against the effects of depressions, whether industrial, com- 
mercial or agricultural. 


Developed with careful regard to the sources of power that 
would serve given districts and to the markets which would 
utilize these power sources, such groupings have brought basic 
economies in capital expenditures and in production. Addi- 
tional major economies have come from replacing small and 
inefficient plants with modern central power stations, and 
through the purchase and sale of power within groups and with 
outside sources. These measures protect the continuity of 
service for the various properties and permit the maximum of 
service from the capital investment. 


In brief, this policy gives to many hundreds of communities 
which might otherwise have inadequate electric service a service 
equalling that of the most highly developed American centers. 
It is the great achievement of the Middle West Utilities 
organization. 


Middle West Earnings and Securities 


The Middle West Utilities Company subsidiaries, in the first eleven 
months of 1923, showed increase in gross earnings of 22.2 per cent. over 
the corresponding months of 1922. 

The Middle West Utilities Company’s proportion of subsidiary earnings 
for the first eleven months of 1923 was 26.2 per cent. greater than for 
the same months of the preceding year. 


_ The importance of these facts to present and prospective stockholders 
is indicated by the earnings applicable to dividends in 1922, especially as 
they emphasize materially increased revenues. 


In that year 


Prior Lien stock dividends were earned 3.7 times ever; 

Preferred stock dividends were earned 3.17 times over; 

The balance earned, applicable to Common stock, was 
$9.04 a share. 


Middle West Utilities Company stock issues are listed on the Chicago 
Stock Exchange. Ask your investment banker about them, and about 
the Company. 

MIDDLE WEST UTILITIES CO. 7 W,,ADAMS ST. 
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Investment Counsel 


The experience of over 
forty years lies behind 
this service. Consultation 
is without obligation on 
your part and we have no 
securities of our own to 
offer you. 


Easily understood analy- 
ses forwarded upon re- 
quest. 


We execute orders only 
on commission. 


SY 


Pearl & Co. 
| 71 Broadway, N. Y. 


Members N. Y. Stock Exchange 
Bowling Green 6300 
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HOW? WHERE? 


“es 
1 keep six honest, serving men’; 
(They taught me alliknew): 
Their names are WHATand WHY and WHEN, 
and HOWand WHERE and WHO.",.,..,<; 


WHAT was the Declaration of London? 
WHY does the date for Easter vary? 
WHEN was the pyramid of Cheops built? 
HOW is a mud gun operated ? 

WIHiERE is Canberra? Zeebrugge? 
WHO was the Millboy of the Slashes? 


Are these “six men” serving you too ? 
Give them an opportunity by placing 


WEBSTERS 
NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY ~"*s ez” 


in your home, office, school, library. This ‘“Supreme 
Authority”’ in all knowledge offers service, imme- 
diate, constant, lasting, trustworthy. Answers all 
kinds of questions. A century of developing enlarg- 
pS and perfecting under exacting care and highest 
scholarship insures accuracy, completeness, com- 
pactness, authority. 


The NEw INTERNATIONAL is p~-——~ 
the final authority for the Su- //7= 
preme Courts and the Gov- Y/, 
ernment Printing Office at 
Washington. 

Write for a sample £& 
page of the New Words, [/ | 
prices, ete. To those fj | 
naming this magazine \ie 
we will send free a set 
of Pocket Maps. 











|, Mass. Est. 1831 














G. & C. MERRIAM CO. 
Springfield 
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NEW MOVES iN AUTOMOTIVE 





| pilenr steeper is under way with re- 
gard to repair service, Store Door De- 
livery, and road problems. The thing to 
do is to watch it and help it along, each 
interpreting his own convictions and in- 
terests as much as possible in conformity 
with any constructive work that is going 
on. 
The N. A. C. C. now signifies its inter- 
est in repair service by publishing a Ser- 
vice Bulletin. It is especially “devoted to 
the promotion of unity of thought and 
action on the service subject.” But it 
reaches the ordinary business man only 
if he can borrow it from the nearest mem- 
ber of a Service Association. Yet every 
operator of either trucks or cars could 
get a good deal of useful information from 
its pages. We notice in one issue some- 
thing pretty strong about the advantages 
in combining flat ratés for repair service 
to the customer with piece work pay for 
the machinist. In another issue it is 
noticed that C. F. Kettering recognizes the 
average ignorance of the mechanics in the 
repair field as one of the most funda- 
mental causes of high cost of maintenance 
and recommends extensive training of 
workmen, although he also considers that 
manufacturers still have much to learn to 
forestall the need of repairs and to reduce 
the price of spare parts. 

His suggestion of establishing trade 
schools all over to turn young fellows into 
capable mechanics by intensive training, 
rather than the antiquated and wasteful 
apprenticeship methods, is of course much 
broader than the automotive trade. The 
shortage of mechanics who can do good 
repair work is pronounced in all lines of 
business, and detracts greatly from thrifty 
people’s enjoyment of life in this country. 
And this observation suggests again that 
perhaps the automotive service stations, 
with aid from trade schools, may be de- 
veloped into service stations for a great 
many other trades—a sort of operating 
basis for free-lance mechanics—so that 
they could be much more numerous, both 
the stations and the mechanics. 


Store Door Delivery 


ROM a lecture on “Organized Motor 

Transportation in Railroad Terminals” 
by Prof. Emory R. Johnson of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, we cull a single 
paragraph which provokes both approval 
and dissent. Says he: “A scale of reas- 
onable rates for the delivery and collec- 
tion of freight must be worked out and 
submitted to federal and state commis- 
sions and approved by them before going 
into effect. Charges for delivery and col- 
lection, or for what is ordinarily called 
store-door-delivery, must obviously be in 
addition to the existing railroad rates, be- 
cause the charges will be for services now 
performed by shippers and consignees and 
not by the railroad carriers.” 

We hail the idea of a charging schedule 
for truck work, because truck owners can- 
not begin to compare notes before they 


BUSINESS = TRANS PORE, 


have a schedule to compare with, but 
trucking cost varies greatly according to 
locality and season, and we cannot imagine 
a schedule that could be imposed as bind- 
ing for all conditions. On the whole, it 
does not seem very practical to organize 
the local transportation of railway freight 
separately from local transportation of 
merchandise in general. On these points 
a great deal of discussion is still due, 
mostly from truck manufacturers and 
truck owners. The railways have chiefly 
the big problem of moving their city ter- 
minals, which they can turn into a big real 
estate speculation, and the much simpler 
one of substituting motor truck service 
for railway freight service on branch lines, 
with or without special pay for delivery 
and collection, as the Pennsylvania and 
N. Y. Central have begun to do in earnest 
on several lines. But there seem to be 
three or four distinct problems, rather 
than one, when local transportation gen- 
etally is included. 


Casualty Insurance Rates 


Insurance companies operating under the 
National Bureau of Casualty & Surety 
Underwriters announce an average reduc- 
tion of 5 per cent. for automobile accident 
insurance and considerably higher reduc- 
tions for the South and West. By a de- 
tailed investigation it has been found that 
automobile owners are not safer drivers 
than wives, sons, daughters, or employees, 
and personal restrictions on the policies 
have been rescinded in accordance with 
the findings. But, on the other hand, the 
accident scores of different cities were 
found to vary largely, and rates are now 
fixed in correspondence with the actual 
risk. Risks and rates grade downward, by 
cities, in the following order: New York 
City, Buffalo, Philadelphia, Boston, Jersey 
City and Cleveland, Providence and St. 
Louis, Chicago and Pittsburgh, Albany - 
Syracuse-Rochester and Youngstown. 
—M. C. K. 





Error—‘“Gasoline, dust and water, get 
into the crankcase oil and spoil it. The 
water comes mostly from the air in the 
case,—”. The printers took all the sense 
out of this sentence in last issue by chang- 
ing “air in the case” to “oil in the case.” 
That spoiled four paragraphs on the sub- 
ject of lubrication. Rather than grieve 
over the error, we seize the occasion to 
make the facts clearer. Every crankcase 
breathes, like lungs, because the piston 
movements produce a quick succession of 
suction and pressures, strong in a single- 
cylinder engine and still quite pronounced 
in a four-cylinder engine. The “breather” 
tube or aperture usually provided admits 
air which is often laden with moisture— 
and sometimes with dust that passes 
the filter screen and adds to the sludge 
in the crankcase oil—and this moisture is 
precipitated on the walls of the crank- 
case if these are cold, and therefore 
mostly in the winter. The process is weak 
but continuous and frequently foots up a 
considerable addition of water to the oil. 
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“Forbes” Guide for Investors 
Latest Figures Showing What Leading Stocks Are Doing 






Amt. Out. Book 
Stovk Par 000’s Omit. Value 
Am. Can. com........ $100 $41,233 $177 
Am. H. & L. pfd...... 100 12,548  Par® 
Am. Loco. COM........ No 500* 106 
Am. Sm. & R. com.... 100 60,998 139 
Am. Sug. com........ 100 45,000 130 
Am. T. & T. cap 100 747,864 118 
Am. Wool. com........ 100 40,000 198 
Age. COR. GBB: oscccee 50 150,000 74 
Assoc. D. Goods com.. 100 14,985 44 
At. T. & S. Fe com.... 100 232,463 sale 
Baldwin Loco. com.... 100 20,000 202 
S® GOO. os. .ccss 100 151,945 nee 
Beth, St GOM....... 0000 100 180, 152 237 
Cal. Pkg. com.......... No 472* 79 
Cer. d Pas. cap....... No 1,007* 43 
ol 2 a ee 100 62,793 ae 
C. M. & St. P. pid..... 100 115,846 
C 8 W... We Gitsccsee 100 145,156 
C.R. L & P. com...... 100 74,483 edi 
Col. G: BB. Gai ia.s scien No 1,500* 37 
Cons. GaS. Com....... No 2,992* 115 
Ct. Be ons ccnex 100 55,000 142 
Cuba Cane com........ No 500* 10 
Del. & Hud. cap....... 100 42,503 walk 
Endicott-Johnson com... SO 20.253 49 
EHP, DR cosecunkusese 100 112,482 Te 
General Electric com... 100 175,625 142 
General Motors com.... No 20,646* ia 
Great Northern pfd.... 100 249,477 nie 
Illinois Central com.... 100 109,504 
Int. Har. com.......... 100 97,918 177 
Int. M. M. pfd........ 100 51,725 Par’ 
Kel. Spg. T. com...... 25 9,096 49 
Lima Loco. com....... No 211* 49 
Lou. & Nash. cap...... 100 117,000 zis 
Macks Trucks com..... No 283* 58 
Maxwell “A”.......... 108 17,742 Par 
Missouri Pacific pfd.... 100 71,800 siete 
National Biscuit com.. 25 51,163 36 
National Lead com..... 100 20,655 234 
N. Y. A. Brk. com.... No 200* 63 
N. Y. Central cap...... 100 268,489 et 
No. Amer. com....... 10 24.265 14 
Nor. Pacific cap....... 100 248,000 see 
Pas. G. & E. com...... 100 35,631 83 
iy nO. No 3,500* 17 
Pan-Am. P. “B”...... 50 77,804 55 
Penn. com............. 50 499 266 vee 
Pere Mar. com....%... 100 45.046 ss 
Press. St. C. com...... 100 12,500 214 
Pullman cap........00- 100 135,000 118 
Rep. I. & S. com...... 100 30.000 198 
Sears, Roebuck com.... 100 100,000 77 
ee oe eee No 4,492* 52 
Southern Pacific com.. 100 344,381 ee 
Southern Railway com.. 100 120,000 wen 
Standard Oil N. J. com 25 498.587 35 
Studebaker com........ 100 75.000 108 
GA. Beco cccns 25 164.450 39 
Union Pacific com..... 100 222,292 pats 
U. S. Ind. Al. com..... 100 24,000 146 
U. S. R. & Imp. com.. 100 16,163 153 
U. S. Rubber com..... 100 81.000 154 
U. S. Steel com....... 100 508,302 257 
Utah Copper cap....... 10 16.245 39 
Wabash “A”........... 100 66,711 mes 
Western Union cap..... 100 99,787 147 
West. El. & M. com. 50 85,963 81 
WIR COM i... ccsces No 202* 35 
Willys-Overland com. 25 53,994 9 


*Ne. ef shares. 
© Estimate for full 
paid, acerued 49% 


ear 1923. 


® Dividend partly extra. 


non-cumulative. © Year ended August paid, ac 
© Year ended July 31, 1923. 


27%. 


0.24 


> Plus acerued dividende. 
f None being pai 
J None being paid, accru 
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Paid Price 1923-24 Current Yield 
Since Range Prices Prices %& 
“2s 76-22; 715-22 1225%%- 73% 115 5.20 
A 142-20; °15-’22 7434- 2934 61 es 
19 68- 9; ’15-’22 76%4- 64% 73 = 825 
23 123-29; °15-'22 69%4- 51% 62 8.05 
148-48 ; °15-’22 5. = 
22 134-91; 715-22 12934-119% 129 7.00 
"19 169-16; 15-’22 1095%4- 65 73 = 9.60 
‘Zs 105-30; °16-’22 53%4- 32% 41 7.30 
23 65-17; °19-’22 91 - 62% 86 5.80 
"10 124-75; ’10-’22 105%- 94 99 6.05 
20 156-27; ’15-’22 144%-110% 123 5.70 
eA: 96-28; 715-22 603%4- 40% 57 8.75 
"16 156-41; °17-’22 70 - 41% 58 8.60 
20 87-34; °17-'22 87 -77 83 720 
23 67-23; °17-'22 50%- 36% 48 8.35 
"22 92-36; °10-’22 773%- 57 73 5.50 
~ 172-29; ’10-'22 —- 205%, 25 ~ «one. 
78 182-59 ; ’10-’22 - 47% 53 7.50 
aa 50-16; *17-’22 TI. 19% oe . “suas 
23 38-16"; ’20-22 38 - 30% 36 = 8.35 
23 80-36*; 10-22  6954- 5634 644 780 
’23 139-49; ’20-’22 8414- 57% 65 6.15 
ee 76- 6; 1622 20 - 8% os 
07 185-87; °10-’22 124%- 93% 110 820 
’20 150-47; °19-’22 9414- 58% 64 7.80 
os 7; 10-22 28%4- 10% rn 
702 «=190-109; *10-’22 22314-16754 212 3.75 
23 6- 8; ’21-’22 — 12% 15 800 
"92 144-60; ’10-’22 - 50% 57 875 
"17 147-81; ’10-’22 11736. 995% 103 6.80 
19 150-68; ’18-’22 9814- 6634 86 5-80 
e. 128-36; °15-’22 47 - 18% ) eee 
oi 55-32; ’21-22 62%- 20% me ade 
23 65-52; -22 747%- 58% 66 6.05 
23. =: 105-57"; 10-22 9514- 8434 89 5.60 
‘2 62-25; ’21-’22 9314- 58% 86 86.95 
Bae 75-38; °21-22  631%4- 36 51 
oe 64-33; 717-22 49 - 22% a Axa 
25 38-114; °15-’22 543%- 38 51 5.90 
“2s 129-43 ; ’18-’22 15534-108 143 5.60 
"23 49-24; -22 435%- 26% 40 10.00 
; 128-62; ’10-'22 107%4- 90% 101 6.95 
‘25 21-6*; ’21-’°22 25 -17% 24 #8835 
02 146-61; °10-'22 81%4- 4934 54 920 
"24 91-41; ’20-’22 957%4- 73 93 8:60 
22 69-27; ’20-"22 58%4- 31% 51 3.90 
’20 112-34; ’20-'°22 86 - 44% 46 17.48 
2 60-32; '16-'22 477%- 40% 44 6.80 
23 37- 9; ‘17-22 47%- 36 43 9.30 
23 114-48; ’17-'22 81%4- 42% 54 7.40 
00 200-88; 10-22 134 -110%% 120 6.65 
mis 145-41; '16-'22  6634- 49% | ae 
i 243-54; °15-’22 9714- 6534 ree 
23 64-16; °19-’22 3934- 16 21 9.55 
08 138-67; °10-’22 9514- 84% 89 6.70 
9 37-12; ’10-'22 4854- 2434 | Acre ae 
"2 50-18"; °12-’22 44%4- 30% 38 2.60 
“Ze 126-43; ’20-’22 126%4- 933% 102 9.80 
4 | 53-29; ’20-'22  527%%- 345% 43 6.95 
"17, —-:155-101; °17-’22 14474-12414 131 7.80 
- 171-53; ’16-'22 835%- 40 er 
"23 93-56;  -22 10734- 88% 103 IF3 
si 144-40; °15-’22 647%- 30% ae oak 
‘2 137-70; °16-’22 10954- 85%4 105 6.65 
2 130-41; '16-’°22 76%4- 55% 68 5.90 
ne 38-17; °19-'22 445%4- 23%4 
"18 121-76; ’16-’22 1193%4-108% 110 6.35 
"2a 75-32; '15-'22 67%- 52% 62 6.45 
rf 105-27 ; "17-22  423%4- 19 re 
40- 4; 17-22 14%- 5 | ee 
accrued 133% %. ‘4 Adjusted to stock dividends. 


» Year ended Sep 
1 Year ended April 30, 1923. ™ Yeas ended March 3 


tember 30, 1923. 


’ Nowe rd 




















Recording: Controlling 
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That week end trip 


Tycos 


U didn’t necessarily consult your ther- 
nometer or stormoguide before starting— 
but your car itself couldn’t have been 


made by luck and guess. 
From the engine to the tires, from the smallest 


switch to the chassis and body, even the enamel 
and windshield, all are the result of Tempera- 
ture, properly controlled. Just as carefully as a 
doctor patient’s temperature in a 
he modern manufacturer 


a century more scientific 
instruments for recording, indicating and con- 
trolling temperature have been made in this 
country by the Instrument Companies 
than by ali other manufacturers together. In 
many establishments can be found feos instru- 
ments with a longer record of dependable serv- 
iee than any other employee. 

And in the home the Stormoguide told 
the weather forecast, so the family were 








equipped for the occasion. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., U. 8. A. 
Canadian Plant, Zycos Building, Toronto 
There’s a See or Ixer Thermometer 

for every purpose 

















Do You Still Use 
Either of These? 
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If so, you lose. 

Particularly in case of the old fashioned 
loose leaf book. 

Proudfit will make books to fit your 
special needs. 

With backs automatically adjustable; 1 sheet or 1,000. 
With sheets held by compression; no holes to tear out, 
losing records. 


Easy to operate—no rings to get crowded, tempting em- 
Dloyees to alip sheets into desk drawers, to be ‘‘put 


tomorrow.” 
Such things make your index useless. Cause confusion, 
loss of time, of business, of dollars. 
Proudfits 
mean 
Profits 





Taylor Instrument Companies 





Send for booklet telling many advan- 


tages—or for a Proudjfit demonstrator. 


Proudfit Loose Leaf Co. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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| Labor and Wages | 














| Cotton and Grain | 








5 Binw present immigration law expires 


June 30 next, and a new bill must be 
passed and signed before that time if the 
present policy of protecting the labor mar- 
ket is to be continued. Representative 
Johnson of Washington, Chairman of the 
House Immigration Committee, has pre- 
pared a measure meeting with the ap- 
proval of fourteen members of the com- 
mittee, against three dissenting members. 

The new bill provides for a change in 
the quota basis from the census of 1910 
to that of 1890, and reduces the percent- 
age from 3 to 2. There are also other 
minor features, such as the exemption of 
wives, children under 18, and parents over 
55 of American citizens. Provision is 
also made for the examination of pros- 
pective immigrants abroad and the issu- 
ance of certificates, the aim being to lessen 
the hardships to which present day immi- 
grants are put. Secretary Hughes has 
asked that the Japanese be placed on the 
same plane with others. Western repre- 
sentatives have protested vigorously to 
this idea of equality. 

The Johnson bill itself is coming in for 
its share of criticism, especially from in- 
dustrial centers. Such extreme restric- 
tion is thought to be economically unsound 
for a country that is making such tre- 
mendous strides commercially as is the 
United States. Wages among many 
classes of labor are already inflated 
because of the scarcity of workers and 
the burden of this must be borne by the 
remainder of the country. The immigra- 
tion problem is particularly difficult for 
the present administration, coming, as it 
does, in a presidential election year. It is 
felt among party leaders that the economic 
significance of immigration restriction may 
very easily be transformed into a political 
issue of consequence. 


Representatives of the United Mine 
Workers of America, recently appointed 
at the Indianapolis Convention, have met 
with representatives of bituminous mine 
operators in Jacksonville, where an agree- 
ment to extend the present wage scale 
finally was reached. Considerable opposi- 
tion developed on the part of the operat- 
ors over extending the scale four years, 
as demanded by the miners and a com- 
promise on three years was effected. The 
public, therefore, apparently will not be 
inconvenienced and imperiled by “heat- 
less” periods for that length of time on ac- 
count of strikes, at least. 

The Department of Commerce reports 
that there were 2,006,100 employees on the 
payrolls of 1,428 representative factories 
at the end of January, as compared with 
1,986,132 at the end of December, and 
1,938,447 at the end of January, 1923. In- 
creases occurred in the iron and steel, 
leather, paper, automobile, and chemical 
groups. 








TIENTION is called to the leading 

article in the forepart of this issue 
on the cotton situation by I. V. Shannon. 
The usual discussion here is omitted on 
this account. 


Wheat continues to reflect a firm spot 
in the commodity markets. Bullish senti- 
ment has been gaining strength on the 
basis of the Government’s plan to assist 
the northwestern farmers to diversify 
crops and curtail wheat production. Also, 
there is talk of an effort to increase the 
wheat tariff. The commission investigat- 
ing production costs shows that Canada 
can produce at a third to one-half less 
than the United States. Of course, the 
balance between supply and demand is the 
real price-fixer and the fact that there is 
still a visible supply of over 67,000,000, 
against 28,500,000 a year ago is somewhat 
dampening. Broomhall estimates Europe’s 
requirements at 600,000,000 bushels, mak- 
ing a grand total for importers’ probable 
purchases of 774,000,000 bushels to July 
31, 1924, against exporting countries’ prob- 
able surpluses of 936,000,000 to the same 
date. 

Corn prices are strong and conservative 
market observers hold the advance to be 
sufficient for the present. The American 
visible supply is 9,379,000 bushels, or about 
half a million bushels more than a year 
ago. Oats holds firmly. The visible sup- 
ply is 17,539,000 bushels against 22,266,000 
bushels a year ago. 


Rye has been rather weak for the last 


week or so, but trade is slow. 


Py eceap; reports prepared by the 
Bureau of Railway Economics cover- 
ing 1923 freight traffic indicate all pre- 
vious records were broken. Traffic totaled 
457,589,846,000 net ton miles. This was 2.3 
per cent. in excess of 1920, the previous 
record year, 21.7 per cent. over 1922, and 
4 per cent. over 1918, when freight traf- 
fic was greatly stimulated by the war. 
Last year the average daily movement of 
a freight car was 27.8 miles, this exceed- 
ing by 1.7 miles the best previous aver- 
age, which was that for 1917. The 1920 
movement was exceeded by 2.7 miles and 
the 1922 average by 4.3 miles. The average 
car load in 1923 amounted to 27.9 tons, 
which was an inccrease of one ton over 
the average for 1922, but was 1.4 tons 
under 1920, the greatest for any year. 
The railroads are anticipating another 
new high record in the movement of 
freight in 1924. Plans to bring equipment 
up to the highest state of repair possible 
and other schemes for expediting the 
movement of freight will probably be an- 
nounced soon by the American Railway 
Association. Car loadings at the present 
time are breaking all previous records for 
this season of the year, being substantially 
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in excess of those for the corresponding 
weeks of 1923. 

The majority of the principal railroads 
have filed their earning statements for De- 
cember, thus completing the year 1923. 
Estimates based on a consolidation of the 
monthly statements indicate a return of 
5.10 per cent. on property valuation, against 
4.14 per cent. in 1922, and 3.28 per cent in 
1921. Minor adjustments which will be 
made later are not likely to affect this 
estimate materially. Also, based on the 
monthly statements, estimates of earning 
for the principal roads, and actual earn- 
ings for 1922, obtained from complete an- 
nual reports, follow: 


Road Est. 1923 Act. 1922 
Atchison ....... $14.80 com. $12.40 com. 
Ca, © Rt 12.60 com. 1.40 com. 
‘eS Saree 13.00 com 10.00 com. 
C & Me Seca ca 3.90 com. 5.00 com. 
C. M. & St. P 0.10 pfd 70% chgs. 
C.RIif?.... Cit com 1.00 com. 
S. & Biases 11.30 stk. 91% chgs. 
Brie Sows sede 7.10 com. 79% chgs. 
Gt. NOP s..65K5 7.20 stk 4.50 stk. 
TH, Gees casas 10.10 com 14.30 com. 
LL. Gi Rnketssc 9.90 stk 9.10 stk. 
DB. F: Rawmnaes 15.30 stk 7.70 stk. 
Nor; Pee: 26i<c% 5.10 stk 6.00 stk. 
PeHRR: 65icus 56s 4.70 stk 3.20 stk. 
Pere Mqut. .... 8.00 com. 6.40 com. 
St; ti. BS. Wesc 11.40 com. 7.50 com. 
Soth: PRG! iss 11.80 com. 9.50 com. 
Se: OR cswassen 10.70 com. 4.90 com. 
Un: Bae. . 3s san 14.80 com. 12.70 com. 


West. Mary. ... 9.201 pfd. 0.20 1 pfd. 








Prices 











ee prices may drift down- 
ward over a long period of years to 
approximately their pre-war levels, in the 
opinion of George E. Roberts, vice-presi- 
dent of the National City Bank, writing 
recently in the “Iron Age,” but the funda- 
mental trend will be broken by many re- 
actions upward. At present, economic 
factors favor such a reaction. In the 
first place, prices of raw materials, in- 
cluding iron, steel, lead, wool, cotton, corn 
and wheat, have been outstandingly firm 
for a year. Stocks of commodities are 
relatively small in the hands of both man- 
ufacturer and retailer. Should buying 
broaden rising prices must. be expected. 
Wages also, are high and unyielding, and 
employment is full. The outlook indicates 
a busy Spring with further demands upon 
the supply of labor. Another powerful aid 
of a rising price level is the abundance of 
credit and easy money. A slump in prices 
has never occurred when interest rates 
were low, credit in good supply and the 
banking structure sound. 

On the other hand there are factors 
present which are likely to prevent an up- 
turn in prices going to great lengths. The 
purchasing power of consumers is unevenly 
distributed; the organized workingman and 
owners of certain industries on the one 
side; the farmer, the salaried man, and 
owners of less successful industries on the 
other. Any very great upturn in prices 
will meet with buyers’ resistance from the 
latter group. The maladjustments between 
the exchange value, or purchasing power, 
of various commodities, also, is a check 
against a pronounced upturn in prices. The 
result of the discrepancy in the respective 
prices of individual commodities, as for 
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example copper and cotton, has been spotty 
prosperity. 

Dun’s index number of wholesale price, 
as of February 1, showed an increase of 
six-tenths of one per cent. over January a. 
Bradstreet’s index number showed a de. 
crease of one-half of one per cent. for the 
same period. The discrepancy of course 
arises from the different weight which 
each index accords individual commodities. 
The Irving Fisher index for part of Feb- 
ruary shows a moderate advance during 
the first half of the month. The Bureay 
of Labor index shows no change in average 
prices. 

Copper metal has developed a remark- 
ably strong tone of late. Producers are 
expecting 1344-to 14-cent copper by Spring. 
The cause of the strength is increased de- 
mand. January shipments by North and 

‘, South American producers totalled 215, 

ie * ay 000,000 pounds, the second highest in the 

Bgky = . 2 Uhh Satiink, | ~ ea. history of the industry. This compares 

eT pie y ‘ek with 191,000,000 pounds in December. Re- 

— i - finery output for January was 224,000,000 

pounds, about 9,000,000 pounds being added 

to surplus stocks on hand. Copper now 

on hand is estimated at about 320,000,000 
pounds. 

Both crude oil and gasoline prices con- 
tinue to advance. Average tank wagon 
6 ’ prices for gasoline in thirty cities is 18.13 

And I am with the doers 9 cents a gallon, compared with a low of 


1923 of 12.69, and a high of 21.11 cents. 





“Entrance to General Electric Company’s 
works in Schenectady 








Time was when war called the ambitious and Shipp} d Trad ~| 
offered life’s great rewards. But the captains A ii en a 


and the kings passed. The enduring conquests ENERALLY improved conditions in 


of our times are being made in industry. — steamship freight traffic on all Amer- 
ican coasts and in practically all trades are 

: , reported by W. B. Keene, Vice-President 

Through the wide doors of General Electric of the Emergency Fleet Corporation, in 
plants and offices an army of 100,000 men and change of trate. “Tie enty Samp Cnt Bes 


been observed recently is in the movement 

women moves every day. Each of them, look- of freight from the Pacific Coast to the 
‘ Orient, and this is merely a let-down from 
ing back over the road, can say: the rush of relief-cargoes following the 
Japanese earthquake disaster of last Sep- 

‘““Things worth while are being done in my , tember. Traffic between the Atlantic Coast 
ells A and the Far East, however, is_ stable. 
lifetime, and J am with the doers.”’ Freight rates to the Orient will be in- 
creased July 1, steamship men state, fol- 
lowing a conference recently held at Van- 
couver. The increases will cover ship- 


ments from both eastern and western ports. 
ER A ] E The average advance is $2 a ton of 2,000 
pounds. General cargoes from Atlantic 


ports are now quoted at $20 a ton. 
President Palmer of the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation has appointed a committee of 
experts to consider the consolidation of 
Government ship services. There are about 
thirty routes now in operation, and under 
the new retrenchment plan this number 
will be considerably reduced. The first 
Why Not Become a merger will be in the North Atlantic and 
Regular Subscriber United Kingdom’s service and will be ef- 
gu fective soon. The Emergency Fleet Cor- 
poration has had its budget cut about $14.- 


\ j 000,000 for the next fiscal year, beginning 
/ Forbes Fly 
e St. vif harles 


Representative Davis, Tennessee, has in- 

eer Every other week troduced a resolution into the House for an 
. investigation of the United States Ship- 

—26 times a year ping Board and the Emergency Fleet Cor- 
poration. The resolution calls for the ap- 

$4 per Year pointment of a committee of seven with 
authority to inquire into the operations, 

Westin tat AEE 50c Extra for Canadian Postage policies and affairs of these two agencies. 
tae ones on Rated fot Patel Publeads The committee is expected, also, to aid in 
_ ll 8 determining and recommending future 
policies of the Shipping Board and Emer- 
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gency Fleet Corporation. Representative 
Davis thinks that there has been no prog- 
ress toward a sound, efficient and con- 
structive policy with respect to either the 
sale or the operation of Shipping Board 


vessels. 

January foreign trade in the United 
States resulted in a favorable balance of 
$95,000,000, according to the Department 
of Commerce. Exports amounted to $394,- 
900,000, against $335,416,506 in January, 
1923, while imports were valued at $299,- 
000,000, compared with $329,253,664 in the 
first month last year. For the seven 
months ended January there was a balance 
of trade in favor of the United States of 
$613,110,407. Imports of gold for the 
seven months totalled $235,953,496, against 
$184,977,253 in the like period of the pre- 
ceding fiscal year. Exports of gold were 
$6,528,179, against $35,202,623. 

The Department of Commerce has com- 
pleted a very comprehensive survey of 
trade with the Philippine Islands during 
the quarter of a century that they have 
been a possession of the United States. 
Total trade has grown from 11 per cent. 
in 1900 to 66 per cent. in 1920, the post- 
war boom year in the Islands’ commerce, 
and 63 per. cent. in 1922, and 65 per cent. 
for the first ten months of 1923. The two 
most important exports are sugar and 
manila hemp, the former being the dom- 
inating commodity. The United Kingdom 
occupies the second place in trade with the 
Philippines, taking hemp and copra in ex- 
change for cotton, meat and dairy prod- 
ucts, breadstuffs, iron and steel, and silk 
and woolen goods. 
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| Other Important Items 




















UYERS’ stocks in many lines are low, 

particularly iron and steel, textiles, and 
hides and leather. Business is gaining, but 
the growth is rather irregular. A whole- 
some sign is found in the absence of spec- 
ulation to any extent. Mild weather has 
favored the building trades and the larg- 
est volume of winter construction on record 
is reported. Contracts awarded during 
January in 36 Eastern states, which in- 
cludes about seven-eighths of the total con- 
struction of the country, aggregated $301,- 
951,500. This was an increase of 23 per 
cent. over the previous January, and about 
one per cent. over December, 1923. 


Construction demands, coupled with rail- 
road equipment buying and automobile 
building, have resulted in a substantial 
upturn in the output of pig iron and steel. 
January production totalled 3,018,890 tons, 
compared with 2,920,982 tons in December, 
and 3,229,604 tons in January, 1923, Janu- 
ary production was about 3 per cent. 
greater than December. This was the 
first gain in output since June. The Steel 
Corporation reported an increase of 353,- 
090 tons in the volume of forward busi- 
ness carried on its books at the close of 
January. This brought total unfilled orders 
up to 4,798,429 tons, the largest reported 
since last September. Unfilled orders a 
year ago totalled 6,910,776 tons. 

The banking situation continues prac- 
tically unchanged from that of the last 
several weeks. The Federal Reserve ratio 
of reserves to liabilities remains in the 
neighborhood of 81 per cent., close to the 
highest for six years. Bankers generally 
feel that the position of the Federal Re- 
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serve System is so strong that a reduc. 
tion in the rediscount: rates could take 
place without any ill effects. It is posgj. 
ble that a lower rate would invite some 
borrowing of a rather unhealthy Nature, 
but the benefits to be derived would of. 
set this. The railroads have a consid. 
erable amount of financing to do in 1924 
and this could be carried out more easily 
under a lower discount rate. Members 
of the Federal Advisory Council met in 
Washington recently with the Federal Re. 
serve Board and considered the question 
of reducing the rediscount rate. The con- 
clusions arrived at were to let the rate 
remain unchanged for the time being. 

Interest rates for time money are un- 
changed at 5 per cent. to 434 per cent. 
Call loans have been subject to a slight 
flurry, this being due to preparation for 
financing the new $150,000,000 Japanese 
Government External Loan. After this 
pressure was removed the call rate re- 
acted. Incidently, the Japanese loan is 
of considerable importance not only in the 
investment market and the business world, 
but in its relation to international finance 
and politics. Concurrently with the of- 
ferings in the United States, 25,000,000 
pounds were offered in London. Hereto- 
fore, Japan has gone to Great Britain for 
the bulk of its loans, but the selection of 
the United States on this occasion is an- 
other testimonial that the dollar has super- 
seded the pound as a world standard. 
Practically all of the $150,000,000 will be 
spent for American materials for Jap- 
anese reconstruction. The loan bears 6% 
per cent. interest and was offered at 9214 
to yield 7.10 per cent. to maturity, Febru- 
ary 1, 1954. The subscription books were 
opened only two hours and the loan was 
oversubscribed about 50 per cent. 

Definite steps, looking toward the relief 
of the credit situation in the Northwest, 
have been taken through the organization 
of the new $10,000,000 Agricultural 
Finance Corporation. The capital has been 
supplied by private interests, about $5,- 
000,000 of the total coming from New 
York City banks and industrial corpora- 
tions. Banks in the West have supplied 
the remainder. The new organization is 
eligible to borrow from the War Finance 
Corporation in amounts up to ten times 
its capital, or in other words, the cor- 
poration will immediately have available 
a maximum of $100,000,000 for relief of 
the credit situation throughout the wheat 
belt. C. T. Jaffrey of Minneapolis, Presi- 
dent of the Soo Lines, has been named 
chairman of the Executive Committee and 
chairman of the Board of Directors. 








Washington 




















= has a number of impor- 
tant measures to consider before its 
probable adjournment in June, among 
which are the Immigration Bill, Taxation 
Bill, Appropriations Bill, some disposition 
to be made of the Muscle Shoals bids, con- 
sideration of the ever present soldiers’ 
bonus, a farm diversification measure and 
certain minor modifications of the Trans- 
portation Act. The oil scandal, however, 
has reached such proportions that the nor- 
mal functioning of the legislative body is 
considerably hampered, and, especially if 
several other investigations that are hinted 
at are attempted, it would seem there will 
will not be sufficient time to carry out the 
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present program. Whether or no this is 
to be regretted is subject to interpretation. 
Certain of the measures under considera- 
tion are not regarded as wholesome from 
a business standpoint, and while enact- 
ment of positively harmful legislation is 
improbable, it would be better if they were 
not held up for partisan wrangling. 

The oil lease revelations are disturbing 
the confidence of the people in those at 
the head of their government and have 
already seriously weakened, if not elim- 
inated the chances of at least one leading 
candidate for the Presidency. The latest 
development of importance, from a popu- 
lar standpoint in any event, is the resigna- 
tion of the Secretary of the Navy, Denby. 
Mr. Denby occupied the awkward position 
of defending the legality of his acts and 
maintaining their advisability, while his 
‘chief, President Coolidge, at the same 
time was appointing special counsel to 
bring both civil and criminal action in the 
matter. Without passing on the merits 
of the case, Mr. Denby did the only thing 
it was possible for him to do. 

There has been another change in the 
President’s selection of special counsel, 
Silas H. Strawn being replaced by Owen 
J. Roberts, an attorney of Philadelphia. 
Both Mr. Roberts’ and former Senator 
Pomerene’s appointments have been con- 
firmed by the Senate. 

By a special agreement the Mellon Tax 
Bill has been brought before the House, 
but it has hit a snag in the proposed 25 
per cent. minimum surtax. The Demo- 
cratic party has put forward the Garner 
plan with a 44 per cent. surtax, and the 
Republicans are willing to compromise at 
37% per cent., it is believed. Insurgent 
Republicans have stood fast in their de- 
mand for a 49 per cent. surtax and neither 
of the old parties have sufficient strength 


to carry their own measure without the ~ 


assistance of the radicals. President Cool- 
idge has not signified any intention of sign- 
ing a tax measure other than the original 
recommendations of Secretary Mellon, and 
it is quite possible that any bill carrying 
a higher surtax than 25 per cent., whether 
Republican or Democratic, will meet with 
his veto. There is belief in a good many 
quarters that he will veto a high surtax 
bill and appeal to the voters of the coun- 
try for their approval. The entire situa- 
tion is admittedly delicate in an election 
year. 

The proposed constitutional amendment 
to stop the issuance of tax-exempt securi- 
ties met with defeat in the House through 
lack of seven votes. This, also, was a 
Mellon recommendation. 

William G. McAdoo has announced his 
intention of “accepting the command” of 
his supporters to seek the Presidency. Mr. 
McAdoo testified before the Senate Com- 
mittee investigating the oil lease deals 
that he had been retained by Mr. Doheny, 
lessor of the California Naval Oil Re- 
serve, as counsel, for which he and his 
law firm have received to date $150,000, but 
had never been called upon for advice, 
save in a small way in connection with 
the Doheny interests in Mexico. After 
emphasizing the legitimacy of his connec- 
tion with Mr. Doheny, Mr. McAdoo has 
severed this connection a year before the 
contract expires. The proposed slogan of 
the McAdoo campaign is “Back to Hon- 
esty.” 

The McAdoo platform contains some 
rather notable promises. Mr. McAdoo 
pledges himself to drive out corruption 
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HE special offer 7% Cumulative Preferred Stock 

(Series B) to employees and consumers of this 
Company, which expired at midnight, February 11, 
1924, was over-subscribed. 5 


Applications have been so large as to make it 
necessary for the Company to exercise its right of 
allotment, notices of which will be sent immediately 
to subscribers. 

The Company welcomes the consumers as part- 
ners in its ownership and earnings, and congratu- 
lates them on their judgment to invest in the secur- 
ities of this Company, which furnishes a necessary 


service to every home. 
Ralph Elsman, 


President. 
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Carolina’s busiest arteries meet. 
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good road highways that tap a 
and varied manufacturing. 


Close to raw materials, amply 
supplied with power and labor, and 
in the very center of North 
Carolina’s amazing industrial zone 
Greensboro is a City of Oppor- 
tunity, a bustling, thriving, fast- 
growing, progressive place, full of 
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manufacturing or distributing 
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farming, in retail business, too. 
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Here the main rail routes 
directions the branch lines and 
region of rich diversified crops 


Within the above magic circle are 
75 manufacturing towns and 600,- 
000 people. The largest denim and 
cotton flannel mills in the world. 
The largest tobacco manufacturing 
plants in the world. The second larg- 
est aluminum plant. The second 
largest furniture market. Within 
75 miles, over 1,000,000 people and 
cotton mills that spin 1,000,000 
bales annually. Greensboro, too, 
is the Insurance Center of the 
South. 


Address Chamber of 
Commerce, 314 Jefferson 
Building, Greensboro, 
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from official Washington, to call a new 
international conference to promote peace 
to take the grip of Wall Street off the 
Treasury Department and the Federal Re. 
serve System, to repeal the Fordney-Mg. 
Cumber Tariff Bill, to bring about Prompt 
railroad reforms, to put agriculture on jt; 
feet again, to enforce the Eighteenth 
Amendment, to reduce taxes, to secure 
passage of a child labor amendment to the 
Constitution, to clean out the Veterans’ 
Bureau, and to pay a soldiers’ bonus, 
Political opponents feel that Mr. McAdoo 
has been rather generous in both the 
quantity and scope of his promises and are 
anxiously awaiting the details as to how 
he will carry them out under the rather 
limited powers of his office, should he be 
elected President. 


| International | 


=x. = z —| 














Canada—This country also has not 
escaped a heavy increase in the cost of 
conducting its government. A blue book 
recently issued by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics gives an interesting insight 
into the growth of expenditures over a 
period of years. In 1906, total expendi- 
tures of the nine Provinces were $21,169,- 
868. In 1921 they had increased to $102,- 
569,517. On a per capita basis the ex- 
penditures were $3.43 and $11.69 respect- 
ively. However, receipts increased almost 
as rapidly as the upturn in costs, these for 
the two years quoted being $23,027,122 
and $102,030,459, or $3.70 and $11.63 per 
capita. The net funded debt of the Do- 
minion at the end of January this year 
stood at $2,411,388,604, a decrease of more 
than $8,500,000 over the last twelve months. 

The subject of improvement of the St. 
Lawrence River between Montreal and 
Lake Ontario, to make possible deep-water 
navigation of the Great Lakes is receiving 
the attention of both the Dominion and 
American Governments. Proponents of the 
plan claim that such a water-way would 
cut the transportation cost of wheat 6 cents 
a bushel to the seaboard, and that the 
electric power that could be generated 
would pay for the cost of the canal within 
ten years. The greatest objection to the 
proposal is that the canal would be closed 
a large part of the year by ice. An In- 
ternational Joint Committee is studying 
the problem and has asked for additional 
engineers to aid in working out the de- 
tails. Canada is considering, in addition 
to this scheme, completion of the long de- 
layed Hudson’s Bay Railroad which will 
substantially reduce the rail haul from 
the prairie provinces to deep water. 

Great Britain—The Labor Government 
has been confronted with another dis- 
agreeable problem in the strike of 120,000 
dock-workers in all British ports. The 
strike in itself is not as important as the 
effect on general industrial conditions 
which it creates. Shipping is the key to 
the greater part of British industrial ac- 
tivity and should the strike be prolonged 
it is thought a million workers will become 
idle. Furthermore, the effect on food 
prices is serious. The strikers are de- 
manding an increase in pay of two shil- 
lings a day. The Minister of Labor is 
carrying on negotiations, but to date has 
failed to effect arbitration. 

Premier Macdonald has made his first 
appearance in the House of Commons and 
outlined the policy of the Labor Govern- 
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ment in domestic and foreign affairs. He 

ig opposed to further increase in arma- 
ments, but until agreements between the 
nations can be obtained looking to the pre- 
yention of war, he promised to maintain 
adequate defense. He: also made it clear 
that a capital levy, so far as his govern- 
ment is concerned, “is as dead as protec- 
tion.” Mr. Macdonald laid emphasis upon 
the hearty cooperation he has received at 
the hands of Poincare in clearing up 

Franco-British misunderstanding. The 
Premier also committed his government 
to a general reform of the poor law. 

France—Both the first and second Ex- 
perts’ Committee, under the respective 
chairmanship of Brigadier-General Dawes 
and Reginald McKenna, have returned to 
Paris from Berlin. Investigations into the 
various phases of Germany’s economic 
condition have been completed and it re- 
mains only for the Committees to draw 
up their conclusions and recommendations 
to be handed to the Reparations Commis- 
sion. At least two weeks will be required 
to complete this work. Among other pro- 
posals, it is believed the establishment of 
a gold bank in Germany will meet with 
unanimous support. Another proposal that 
is expected to be made will be that the 
whole German railroad system be handed 
over to an international company to serve 
as guarantee for an international loan. 

Debate over the financial reform meas- 
ure, providing among other things for a 
20 per cent. increase in taxes, finally has 
come to an end in the Chamber of Depu- 
ties. The increase was accepted by a 
vote of 315 to 254. The difficulties 
of the Treasury are due to expendi- 
tures for reconstruction and pensions. The 
Ruhr occupation has cost a total of 863,- 
000,000 francs, while receipts have ex- 
ceeded 1,000,000,000 for deliveries in kind, 
and more than 360,000,000 from taxes still 
to be collected. There was, therefore, a 
surplus of 500,000,000 on this account for 
1923, but taxation is 5,460,000,000 in ar- 
rears. 

Complete understanding appears to have 
been reached between France and Great 
Britain on the Palatinate question, mainly, 
however, because the Separatists’ movement 
evidently is dying out. A solution of the 
Cologne zone railway tangle has been 
found and the blockade is virtually ended. 
The situation was caused largely by the 
refusal of German railroad men to work 
for French and Belgians and through trains 
from the British zone into the French 
zone was impossible. 

Germany—Peace has returned in the 
Palatinate with an end to the Saparatists’ 
movement which began last November. 
Public buildings at Mayence, Wiesbaden, 
Worms and other Separatists’ strongholds 
have been returned to local authorities. 

President Ebert revoked the martial law 
order throughout Germany on March 1, 
which has been in effect since November 8, 
when the Ludendorf-Hitler plot was 
hatched. General von Seeckt has acted as 
dictator during the time. The dictator- 
ship has not been severe, about the only 
visible effect being the prohibition of anti- 
Semitic and Communist organizations. 

Should the Experts Committee, now in 
Paris, recommend the establishment of a 
new German gold bank, and it is believed 
this will be the case, the new bank’s pri- 
mary function will consist of extending 
credit to German industries, agriculture, 
trade and commerce. This will automat- 
ically stabilize German economic and finan- 
cial conditions. 




















Are you going to build or 


to make some other 
investment— 


Talk things over with your banker 


NE man decides to build a house 
or an addition to his plant. He 
talks things over with his banker. 

Another doesn’t and possibly gets into trouble. 
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Perhaps the banker points out that a cer- 
tain part of town that his client has not 
considered is situated more in the path of the 
City’s growth. 


Or perhaps he advises a postponement 
until times are more propitious or there is a 
bigger surplus capital as a margin of safety 
—and so he safeguards his customer’s 
interests. 


There are so many things that a banker is 
in a position to know that it is easy to under- 
stand why so many sound business men and 
women go to him for advice in advance of 
their actions. 


This is right in line with the remarkable 
progress our country is making in sound 
business and sound banking. 


Your local banker is glad to assist those 
who have the foresight to seek his 
cooperation. 


Not the least of his services is his 
ability to execute your personal and 
commercial banking business in New 
York. 


THE FARMERS’ LOAN 
AND TRUST COMPANY 
16-22 WILLIAM STREET 


FIFTH AVE. OFFICE, 475 FIFTH AVE. 
NEW YORK 


CHARTERED IN 1822 


“FOR THE PURPOSE OF ACCOMMODATING 


THE CITIZENS OF THE STATE 
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A 
CORRECTION 


In an advertisement in the March 
3rd, 1923, issue of Forbes, a mis- 
leading error unfortunately ap- 
peared in a statement regarding 


Personal 


Shorthand 


By Godfrey Dewey 


In some undetermined way the 
word “not” was omitted from a 
sentence making the advertise- 
ment claim that this system oi 
shorthand will “make you a 
verbatim reporter in 5 hours’ or 
7 days’ work.” Neither the 
author nor the publisher make 
this claim. Personal Shorthand 
is a system requiring study. It 
will not make you a verbatim 
reporter in a few hours. 


But it will teach you to write 
legible shorthand for personal 
use in % to % the time required 
by the best of other systems. 








Circular sent on request 


World Book Company 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 























ilbeniitee the 
VERNON ROOM 
MARCH MUSICALES 


The Five Saturday Evenings of March 
Lucrezia Bori . 
Sophie Braslau 
Mario Chamlee_ . 
Albert Spalding . . Violinist 
Reinald Werrenrath . Baritone 


and ten assisting soloists, at 


Prima Donna Soprano 
. Contralto 
. Tenor 





Write for folder and rates 
LEEDS AND LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 
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“Forbes” offers a Prize of $5 for 

the best story published in each 

issue and also pays $1 for each 
story used. 





Hard to Convince 

The electric washing machine salesman 
rang the house bell and was met by an 
old man. 

“T’d like to show you the Blank wash- 
ing machine,” said the salesman, “and 
show you how cheaply it can be operated.” 

“Can’t interest me,” drawled the old fel- 
low. “I’ve got a machine in the kitchen 
been doing my washing for forty years 
and she ain’t wore out yet.” 

“What machine is that?” 
amazed salesman. 

“My wife! Don’t need no electric ma- 
chine. Good-bye.”—$5 prize to C. E. Gib- 
bons, Philadelphia, Pa. 

* * * 
Good Security 

Milligan—“If I be afther lavin’ security 
equal to what I take away, will yez trust 
me till nixt wake?” 

Sands (the grocer)—“Certainly.” 

Milligan—“Well, thin, sell me two av 
thim hams an’ kape wan av thim till I 
come ag’in.”—$1 prize to F. Wayne Coons, 
Riverside, Cal. 


asked the 


* * * 
Plenty of Room Up Front! 

It was a street railway operating in the 
East which—very probably in sheer des- 
peration—displayed the following sign in 
its cars: 

“Move up in front; the motorman won’t 
bite, honest he won’t.”—$1 prize to C. M. 
Lindsay, Los Angeles, Cal. 

* * * 
Did Enough 

Just as the guards were leading his client 
away, the lawyer stopped and shook hands 
with the recent defendant. 

“I’m sorry I couldn’t do more for you, 
old man,” he apologized. 

“Don’t mention it, sir,” replied the pris- 
oner politely. “Ain’t five years enough?” 
—Lorrilard’s Magazine. 

* * * 
Advertising 

“Waiter,” growled a customer, “I should 
like to know the meaning of this! Yes- 
terday I was served with a portion of 
pudding twice the size of this.” 

“Indeed, sir!” replied the waiter. “Where 
did you sit?” 

“By the window,” answered the customer. 

“Oh, that explains it!” said the waiter. 
“We always give the people at the window 
a large helping. It’s a good advertise- 
ment.”—Kansas City Times. 





Thosé wishing contributions returned 
if found unsuitable for publication in 
“Forbes” will please enclose stamped, self- 
addressed envelopes. 





Between 
Ourselves 


Are there not among your 
friends, associates, and execy. | 
tives, men who would bg] 
grateful to you for an intro. 
duction to “Forbes”? We 
shall appreciate your sending 
us their names, so that we 
may mail them a sample copy, 
Why not let us have a few 
names? 


Thank you. 





The Subscription Manager, 
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LEATHER SPECIALTIES for Aé 
vertising, Conventions, Souvenirs, ete, 


Pockethooks, Key Cases, Letter Cases, 
Meme Cases, Bill-folds, Wallets, ots, 
Twenty-eight years’ experience, 
Write for catalog. 

THE BEACH LEATHER COMPANY 
Coshocton, Ohie, U. S. A. 











Manuscript Writers Wanted 


Earn $25 weekly, spare time, writ- 
ing for newspapers, magazines, 
Experience unnecessary. Details 
free. Press Syndicate, 1052, St. 
Louis. 














Ask for this 


Thomas A. Edison, Inc. 
58 Lakeside Av. Orange, N.J. 








The Weekly News-Magaztne 


“--to give you more 
information on the 
news of the day in 
quicker time than any ~ 
other publication or 
combination of publi- 
cations.” The fulfilment 
of this promise is guar- 
anteed by the publishers. 


Yearly subscription - $5.00 


Mail this memo for further details. 





Circulation Manager, TIME, F. 3-1 
236 East 39th Street, New York, N. Y. 
Send me by return mail without any ob- 
ligation, details about TIME’s system of 
covering all the news each week. 


Address 
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